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THE British rationalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have never had bestowed upon them by historians of 
philosophy the attention they deserve. This is principally 
because the stereotyped view has prevailed, which hardened into 
a dogma in the nineteenth century, that the tradition of British 
philosophy is wholly sensationalistic and Utilitarian. Now it 
is coming to be realised that what goes under the name of 
“British empiricism” is dominated by rationalistic ideals of 
knowledge and that, besides, there is an almost continuous 
tradition of acknowledged rationalism in England, the time is 
ripe for a reconsideration and revaluation of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century rationalism. 

In particular, the grossest misconceptions of the place of 
Cudworth! in the history of philosophy have long prevailed. 


1 So little is Cudworth now read that a brief biographical and bibliographical note may 
not be an impertinence. Ralph Cudworth was born in 1617, and died in 1688, spending the 
whole of his life from 1632 onwards at the University of Cambridge, finally as Master of Christ’s 
College. Of his philosophical writings only one, ‘‘The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe’’, was published in his own lifetime, and that not until 1678. In the preface to this 
work, he announces as his intention the demonstration of the “fundamentals or essentials of 
true religion’. These are three in number: the first, “that there is a God, an omnipotent, 
understanding being, presiding over all’’; the second, ‘‘that there is something in its own 
nature immutably just’”’; the third, “that we are so far forth principles or masters of our 
own actions, as to be accountable to justice for them’’. 

Only the first is considered in any detail in the ‘True Intellectual System of the Universe’. 
The second provides the theme for ‘“‘A Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality’’, 
which was published posthumously in 1731, and the third for ‘‘A Treatise of Freewill’, which 
was not published until 1838. There still remains in manuscript a ‘‘Discourse on Moral 
Good and Evil’ which, to judge from the description of it given by Cudworth’s biographer, 
Thomas Birch, is a much more detailed analysis of ethical questions than any of his published 
works presents. Another manuscript is devoted entirely to an exposition and criticism of the 
philosophy of Hobbes. 

“The True Intellectual System of the Universe” was translated into Latin by Mosheim 
in 1733, with lengthy annotations. These have been translated into English and are included 
in Harrison’s edition, published in 1845, which also contains the ‘Eternal and Immutable 
Morality’. All references to “‘The True Intellectual System” (T.I.S.) and to “Eternal and 
Immutable Morality” (E.I.M.) are to the volume and page of this edition ; but where a passage 
quoted appears in Selby-Bigge’s ‘‘British Moralists” a reference to the appropriate section is 
also provided. References to “A Treatise of Freewill” (T.F.W.) are to Allen’s edition, 

A 
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Cudworth is thought of as a “Cambridge Platonist”’, and no 
doubt this is in some ways @ not inaccurate description, but it 
carries with it the false imputation that he was an antiquarian 
rather than a philosopher, that he tried to sweep back the 
flood-tide of ‘‘the new philosophy”’ with the broom of pedantry. 
It will, on the contrary, be maintained in this article that 
Cudworth, for all his classical learning, belongs unmistakably to 
the modern period, and further, that he exerted no inconsiderable 
influence within that period. 

The latter point may be briefly argued, reserving fuller 
demonstration for a later occasion, as part of a study of Clarke 
and Price. The traditional view is expressed by F. J. Powicke 
in ‘The Cambridge Platonists’’, when he denies that Cudworth’s 
philosophical writings have been anything more than “‘a rich 
quarry to which an occasional student has been indebted for 
apt quotations and curious references” (p. 116). No doubt, 
he has in mind Berkeley’s few references to “‘the learned Dr. 
Cudworth” in “‘Siris’’. But even Berkeley treats Cudworth 
as &@ philosopher, not simply as a repository of learning, and the 
same is true of Hume. 

Berkeley and Hume, however, make little enough of 
Cudworth; it is the rationalistic moral theorists (amongst 
whom Locke can be included) who owe most to Cudworth’s 
philosophy. Clarke and Locke, with their hostility to any 
doctrine of ‘innate ideas’, tend to disguise their indebtedness 
to Cudworth, but it requires no great discernment to discover it. 
To take an interesting example, Locke’s well-known argument 
that it is not the will but the man that is free is almost literally 
transcribed from Cudworth’s “Treatise of Freewill’’.? Price, 
on the other hand, makes frequent and enthusiastic references 


2 Locke’s friendship with Cudworth’s daughter, Damaris Cudworth, makes it not at all 
difficult to understand how he could have seen the manuscript. The internal evidence is 
overwhelming. I quote Cudworth, in his own peculiar grammar: “To attribute the act of 
intellection and perception to the faculty of understanding, and acts of volition to the will, 
or to say that it is the understanding that understandeth, or the will that willeth. This is all 
as if one should say that the faculty of walking walketh, and the faculty of speaking speaketh, 
or that the musical faculty playeth a lesson on the lute, or sings this or that tune . . . It is 
really the man or the soul that understands, and the man or soul that wills, as it is the man 
that walks, and the man that speaks or talks, and the musician that plays a lesson on the 
flute.” (T.F.W., pp. 24-5.) With this compare Locke’s argument in the “Essay’’ (Bk. II, 
Ch. XXI, 17-19). 
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to Cudworth ; but even these do not sufficiently indicate that 
the whole metaphysical framework of the “Review of the 
Principal Questions in Morals’? and much of the detailed argu- 
ment is derived directly from Cudworth.? An understanding 
of Cudworth is, in fact, essential to any real history of ideas 
in the eighteenth century. 


To turn now to Cudworth’s relation to his predecessors 
and contemporaries, we find again a traditional view, accepted, 
for example, by Burtt in “The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Science”. Cudworth, he says, was ‘“‘a thinker essentially 
conservative and failing to share the dominant interests of the 
main current of his day” (p. 142). Now, this is strange on the 
face of it, when it is reflected that a great part of Cudworth’s 
philosophy is directed against Hobbes, whom he has obviously 
studied with close attention, even if not always with complete 
understanding (but who shall escape a whipping?). It is a 
erude view of history which fails to recognise that a man who 
opposes the main movements of his own day is nevertheless 
sharing ‘“‘their dominant interests’ although not their 
conclusions. 

More than this, however, it needs to be pointed out that for 
all Cudworth’s allegiance to what he takes to be Platonism, 
many of the fundamental principles of his philosophy derive 
not from Greek speculation but from Descartes. This fact has 
consistently been overlooked, even denied, by writers on 
Cudworth. Thus Tulloch in his “Rational Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century’’ asserts that “‘to the famous doctrine of 
Consciousness [i.e. the Cogito] with the principle of certitude 
based upon it, there is singularly no allusion either in Cudworth 
or More” (p. 294). In reply, it is only necessary to quote 
Cudworth. “Though it should be supposed’’, he says, “‘that 
our senses did deceive us in all their representations, and that 
there were no sun, no moon, no earth, that we had no hands, no 


3 Price is often praised for foreshadowing Kant by his distinction between “‘intellectual’” 
and ‘“‘moral’’ reason. But Cudworth had already distinguished (T.F.W., 31) ‘“‘the speculative 
understanding” which considers “the truth and falsehood of things’ from “the practical 
understanding” which concerns itself with ‘‘good and evil, or what is to be done or not done’. 
That Price had read ‘‘A Treatise of Freewill’, I cannot prove; he could only have done so, 
of course, in manuscript. 
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feet, no body, as by sense we seem to have, yet reason tells us 
that of necessity there must be something to whom these things 
seem to be, because nothing can seem to that that is not”’ 
(E.1.M., 3. 555). 

As far as ‘‘certitude’’ is concerned, no one could be a more 
enthusiastic supporter of the doctrine of “clear and distinct 
perceptions” than Cudworth. Thus he writes that “no man 
ever was or can be deceived in taking that for an epistemonical 
truth which he clearly and distinctly apprehends, but only in 
assenting to things not clearly apprehended by him, which is the 
only true original of all error” (H.I.M., 3. 63)—a passage which, 
if we exclude the typical Cudworth flourish of “‘epistemonical”’ 
might well have been written by Descartes himself. 

It is true that he argues at length against the Cartesian 
doctrine of a divine guarantee. He shared in, and perhaps 
originated, the criticism common in  seventeenth-century 
England,‘ that Descartes had argued in a circle. ‘“‘For whereas 
some would endeavour to prove’, he says, “the truth of their 
intellectual faculties from hence, because there is a God, whose 
nature also is such, as that he cannot deceive ; it is plain that 
this is nothing but a circle and makes no progress at all, fore- 
asmuch as all the certainty which they have of the existence of 
God, and of his nature, depends wholly upon the arbitrary 
make of their faculties” (H.I.M., 3.635). But Cudworth here 
opposes Descartes only because he so thoroughly accepts the 
criterion of clear and distinct perception. Not even God, he 
maintains, could make it false that “Quod cogitat est. Aequalia 
addita aequalibus efficiunt aequalia. Omnis numerus est vel 
par vel impar’’ (E.I.M., 3. 635), and hence to seek a guarantee 
of such truths is an absurdity. This is to oppose Descartes by 
Cartesianism ; it does not betray any ‘‘conservative’’ hostility 
to that philosophy. 

Muirhead’s denial, in “The Platonic Tradition in Anglo- 
Saxon Thought”’ (p. 26), that the roots of “Cambridge Platonism”’ 


‘Cf. Lamprecht: “‘The Réle of Descartes in Seventeenth-Century England’, in Columbia 
“Studies in the History of Ideas’’ (Vol. 3, p. 215). The passage from Glanville, which Lam- 
precht quotes, slightly precedes, in date of publication, the passage quoted above from 
Cudworth. But Glanville was an admirer of the ‘‘Platonists”. and perhaps took over the 
argument from them. 
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are to be found anywhere but in Christian Platonism, must 
already seem strange in the light of the evidence presented 
above, but that is only a part of the story. Cudworth’s theory 
of the corporeal, for example, is thoroughly Cartesian. ‘“We 
can never sufficiently applaud’’, he says, “that ancient atomical 
philosophy, so successfully revived of late by Cartesius, in that 
it shows distinctly what matter is’ (E.I.M., 3. 646; S.B., §348).° 


Again, he follows Descartes closely in affirming that it is 
Reason, not sense, which acquaints us with the real nature of 
body since “a body may be changed as to all the several senses, 
and remain really the same that it was before” (E.I.M., 3. 565). 
Even the Cartesian illustration reappears, in a form but slightly 
altered. “Just as when’’, Cudworth writes, ‘a man looking 
down out of a window into the streets, is said to see men walking 
in the streets, when indeed he perceives nothing but hats and 
clothes, under which, for aught he knows, there may be Daedalian 
statues moving up and down”’ (loc. cit.; cf. Meditations II). 


His theory of the relation between mind and body is 
equally Cartesian. Mind is held to be a “distinct substance” 
which is yet “intimately conjoined to the body’’. Once more, 
in seeking to illustrate his position, he does not deviate far from 
Descartes ; if mind were contained in its body as a mariner is 
in @ ship it would not, he says, feel pain, as it does, when the 
body is hurt, but would contemplate the body’s hurts as the 
mariner contemplates an injury to his ship (B.1.M., 3. 562; 
cf. Sixth Meditation). 


> Lamprecht notes (op. cit., p. 219) that most English philosophers, however closely they 
followed Descartes in other respects, rejected the definition of body as extension and insisted 
that impenetrability was the essence of body. ‘This is certainly the opinion of Henry More 
(ef. ‘‘Lhe Immortality of the Soul’, Bk. I, Ch. III, §1, where body is defined as ‘‘a substance 
impenetrable and discerpible’’). But although Cudworth defines body as ‘‘antitypous extension 
or resisting bulk” (T.1.8., 3. 394), he very frequently affirms that body consists of nothing but 
figure, site, magnitude and local motion ; and refers without unfavourable comment to the 
doctrine of ‘‘the incorporealists’’, whom he in general supports, that the resistance of bodies 
arises ‘‘as a logical necessity” (T.1.S., 3. 394) from the fact that they are extended. Although 
he admits that More’s hypothesis that mind is extended ‘‘may be very useful and serviceable to 
retain some in their theism, who can by no means admit of a deity or anything else unextended”’ 
(T.L8., 3.398) and for that reason does not attack More’s doctrine, there can be no doubt 
that he holds, with Descartes, that mind is unextended. Hence it is not vital for him, as it is 
for More, to find some criterion other than extension in order to distinguish the mental from 
‘the physical; although, as we shall see, he rejects the Cartesian view that thought is the 


essence of mind. 
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To take a final instance, his whole theory of sensation 
(even down to the physiology) is very heavily indebted to 
Cartesianism, not only in its general outlines, but in detail. 
Thus, for example, his distinction between “‘volitions in the 
soul to eat and drink’’, ‘‘a sense of pain when the body is hurt”’ 
and “the grief and sadness arising from some ill-tidings told and 
understood by the mind”’ (E.I.M., 3. 559) is an echo of a passage 
in “The Principles of Philosophy’? in which Descartes distin- 
guishes ‘‘the will which we have to eat, drink, etc.” from sensa- 
tions excited in the mind and from the intellectual joy which 
the mind experiences when it hears news, and judges that it is 
good (Pt. IV, Pr. exe). The definition of sensation as “‘confused. 
thought’’, the example of the man who feels pain in his leg after 
it has been amputated, the illustration of the sword which gives 
us pain although no pain is contained in the sword, all come 
from Descartes (cf. E.I.M., 3. 569 and “‘Principles’’, IV. exevii). 

This by no means completes the story, but enough should 
now have been said to show that Cudworth’s epistemology, 
upon which his whole moral philosophy is founded, is thoroughly 
Cartesian. Why, then, is Cudworth thought of as a Platonist 
rather than as a Cartesian ? 

Partially, the reason seems to be that when Cudworth 
mentions Descartes by name, it is nearly always to criticise 
him. <A glance at the references to Descartes in the index of 
Harrison’s edition, for example, would certainly lead one to 
believe that Cudworth was hostile to Cartesianism ; whereas 
favourable references to Plato abound. Even a fairly careful 
reading of the immense and difficult bulk of Cudworth’s writings 
might still leave one with a false impression of the sources of his 
philosophy. He was writing for an audience which could be 
expected to be familiar with Cartesian writings, but which 
would need to be convinced that there was anything worth 
reading in Plato and Aristotle. (Cudworth finds it necessary 
to remark that Plato “was a man of much meditation and no 
mean philosopher’.) Hence he tends to expound Platonism, 
and Greek philosophy generally, at considerable length and to 
summarise very briefly what he had taken over from Descartes, 
fundamental though it might be to his philosophy. 
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Furthermore, Cudworth wants to insist upon the continuity 
of philosophical traditions. While it was his reading of his 
contemporaries, especially Hobbes and Descartes, which inspired 
his philosophy, he was interested not simply in refuting Hobbes 
but in overthrowing a certain type of philosophy ; not simply 
in expounding Cartesianism, but in supporting rationalism. 
Hobbes and Descartes, to Cudworth, stand on opposite sides 
(for the most part) in a struggle perennial to philosophy, between 
materialism and rationalism, atheism and theism. He is 
interested in Greek philosophy not from any antiquarian motive 
but because he finds there further exemplified the types of 
philosophy in which he is interested. He hopes to point out to 
his contemporaries that “new philosophy” is often enough old 
fallacy writ large; to help them to see the weaknesses of 
Hobbism by playing Plato to Hobbes’ Protagoras. And, of 
course, like all rationalistic thinkers, he is anxious to show that 
the teachings he supports, especially monotheistic religion, are 
“natural” to the human mind—at the cost of whatever distortion 
of texts. As a result, much of Cudworth’s work is frankly 
unreadable ; hundreds of pages in “The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe” are a waste of tortuous ingenuity, of 
scholarship of the most barren sort. 

Muirhead advances two reasons for regarding Cartesian 
influence on Cudworth as of little or no importance. One, 
strangely enough, is that “we have the evidence of the poet 
Milton writing in 1644 that tradition at that date still reigned in 
Cambridge, providing only ‘an asinine feast of sow-thistles and 
brambles’, and there is no evidence that Whichcote, the founder 
of the school, was at all influenced by Descartes” (p. 25). Now, 
no doubt Whichcote was uninfluenced by Descartes, he belongs 
to an earlier generation than Cudworth, but the mere fact that 
Whicheote originated the brand of latitudinarian theology 
which, more than anything else, characterises the “Cambridge 
Platonists’”’ as a group, does nothing to show that he exerted 
any considerable influence on Cudworth’s epistemology and 
moral theory. It is more relevant to note that Cambridge 
professors were corresponding with Descartes as early as 1640, 
and that by the sixteen seventies Cartesian text-books were 
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in use at Cambridge. No doubt, scholasticism still dominated 
Cambridge when Milton wrote—University courses do not 
change overnight—but that there was a welcome for “‘the new 
philosophy” within Cambridge, as there was not within Oxford, 
is indisputable (cf. Lamprecht, op. cit., p. 194). 

The other point raised by Muirhead is more serious. He 
quotes Cudworth’s judgment on the Cartesians, that they have 
“an undiscerned tang of the mechanically-atheistic humour 
hanging about them’ (T.I.8., 1.280). And, while admitting 
More’s earlier enthusiasm for Descartes, he takes this to epitomise 
the mature judgment of Cambridge Platonism upon Cartesianism. 

Tt needs to be remembered, however, that when Cudworth 
speaks in this way of the Cartesians, as he does more than once, 
it is always in his discussion of a single point in their philosophy, 
viz. the rejection of “‘final causes’ and the theory of ‘animal 
mechanism’. In this matter, no doubt, Cudworth is an uncom- 
promising opponent of Descartes, and it is not a small point. 
Cudworth considers that the argument from design is essential 
to the theist ; that only if things “have a purpose’’ can it be 
argued that there must be a divine intelligence which moulds 
them. 

He is anxious to avoid, not only ““mechanism’’, but also 
Occasionalism, and for that reason, under the influence of 
Plotinus especially, he falls back upon a theory of “plastic 
natures’. <A “plastic nature’, to use the language of the 
Philebus is a ‘“‘mixture’” or as Cudworth puts it is “‘reason 
immersed and plunged into matter, and as it were fuddled in 
it and confounded with it” (T.I.S., 1. 238). It has ends or 
purposes but is unconscious of these ends; they are imposed 
upon it by divine providence, to avoid the necessity of continual 
intervention in the course of nature. “Though it acts for ends 
artificially, yet itself neitber intends those ends, nor understands 
the reason of what it doth” (T.IS., 1.281). As an example 
of a plastic nature, he takes the working of instinct in animals ; 
animals he maintains have ends, and are hence not mechanisms, 
but they do not choose these ends for themselves (the bee does 
not choose, for example, to construct a hive) and hence we are 
not to think of them as rational. 
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Now, in maintaining a theory of a “plastic nature’ he is 
compelled to break with Cartesianism in several ways. First, 
of course, he insists that there can be no physiology without 
final causes. It is his adherence to this point of view which 
more than anything else has won for him the title of 
“Teactionary”’. Thus Dugald Stewart, in his discussion of 
Bacon’s rejection of final causes, maintains that Cudworth’s 
criticism of Bacon “must be imputed to a superstitious reverence 
for the remains of Grecian wisdom, accompanied with a corres- 
ponding dread of the unknown dangers to be apprehended from 
philosophical innovations” (“Philosophy of the Human Mind’’, 
Pts if, Che 4x1): 

It should be observed, however, that Cudworth works out 
his teleology in modern terms; he is not content simply to 
repeat the arguments of Plotinus. Much of his scientific detail, 
admittedly, he takes over from Henry More; but he works out 
a philosophy of teleology as More did not.* Muirhead’s contention 
that he is “the real founder of British Idealism”’ (op. cit., p. 35) 
is thus not unjustified. The influence he exerted on scientists 
like the physicist Robert Boyle and the naturalist John Ray ; 
the reception, both appreciative and critical, his theory received 
on the Continent from Le Clerc, Bayle and Hartsoeker, are 
sufficient indication that it was no mere rehash of his sources 
(cf. Rosenfield: ‘From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine’’, 
pp. 98-9). 

Secondly, the doctrine of “plastic natures’ involves a 
modification of the Cartesian dualism. While admitting, as 
More does not, that the corporeal and the extended coincide, 
Cudworth will not admit a coincidence of the incorporeal and the 
thinking, but only of the incorporeal and the living. Whatever 
has ‘‘self-activity’’ is incorporeal, but it need not be capable of 
thought. It is not even true that the human mind has its 


® Where More and Cudworth are of the same opinion, it is very difficult to say which can 
claim priority. Dates of publication convey very little, for Cudworth was slow, More very 
rapid, in publication. Cudworth’s ‘‘True Intellectual System” must have been years in the 
writing. Certainly, however, Cudworth derives much scientific illustration from More, 
especially illustrations of “design” in nature. More delights in anecdote; the second book 
of the ‘Antidote against Atheism” is devoted entirely to illustrations of teleology, the third 
to stories of witchcraft. It is fair to say that, in spite of an occasional acuteness, he is much 
less a philosopher than Cudworth, much more of the type of Sir Thomas Browne. 
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essence in thinking. There are times when it does not think 
and, Cudworth further argues, it may have activities of which 
it is not conscious. (Like Freud, he tends to confuse these two 
distinct points, by saying that the mind is sometimes “‘uncon- 
scious”.) “There is another more interior kind of plastic 
power in the soul’, he says, ‘‘whereby it is formative of its own 
cogitations, which itself is not always conscious of; as when, 
in sleep or dreams, it frames interlocutory discourses betwixt 
itself and other persons, in a long series, with coherent sense and 
apt connexions, in which oftentimes it seems to be surprised 
with unexpected answers and repartees, though itself were all 
the while the poet and inventor of the whole fable” (T.LS., 
1. 247). And apart from the human mind, there are incorporeal 
plastic powers which work without being capable of thinking. 


It can be admitted, then, that there is a strong anti-Cartesian 
strain in Cudworth, and it is no doubt because Cudworth’s 
teleology especially interests Muirhead that he so greatly 
underrates the extent of Cartesian influence upon him. Muir- 
head looks at Cudworth only as the precursor of Idealism ; he 
should properly be regarded as the precursor of rationalism also, 
and not merely as a precursor but as the source of the rationalistic 
movement in England, as he is not the source of British Idealism, 
which looked rather to the Continent for its inspiration. 


When we think of Cudworth as the first of a succession of 
rationalistic moralists, features of his philosophy are brought 
into relief which have commonly been ignored, or treated as 
being of but minor importance. It is not possible, however, 
to separate Cudworth’s moral theory at all sharply from his 
epistemology and ontology. The weary round of casuistry that 
so often passes itself off as moral philosophy (though what is 
philosophical about it, it is impossible to say) does not concern 
Cudworth in the least. His object was to present the philosophy 
of a rationalist ethics. He saw clearly that to regard morality 
as eternal and immutable, to deny that moral distinctions can be 
sensuously perceived, is to raise issues which no consideration 
of ethical issues alone can solve. He sees, that is to say, that 
what appear to be ethical controversies are often enough logical 
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controversies in disguise. But as a result he presents rather a 
set of prolegomena to ethics than a moral theory; it is quite 
impossible to say how Cudworth would define goodness, or even 
whether he would believe it to be definable. 


Thus he begins his main argument in the ‘“‘Eternal and 
Immutable Morality’ by insisting upon a general logical 
principle. “It is’, he says, “a thing which we shall very easily 
demonstrate, That moral good and evil, just and unjust, honest 
and dishonest (if they be not mere names without any significa- 
tion, or names for nothing else, but willed and commanded, but 
have a reality in respect of the persons obliged to do and avoid 
them), cannot possibly be arbitrary things, made by will without 
nature ; because it is universally true, that things are what 
they are, not by will but by nature’ (3. 530; S.B., 813). 


This argument is obviously directed against Hobbes, but 
it is not Hobbes alone that Cudworth has in mind. His real 
enemy is @ legislative ethics, whatever form it takes. Thus he 
refers also to the Cartesian denial that “‘the idea of good impelled 
God to choose one thing rather than another’ (reply to Sixth 
Set of Objections ; Haldane and Ross, Vol. II, p. 248); which 
he takes to imply that acts are good because they are willed 
by God. And he is also attacking Calvinism. The view that 
the arbitrary will of God is the only measure of goodness “ hath 
been chiefly promoted’’, he says, “‘by such as think nothing 
so essential to the Deity as uncontrollable power and arbitrary 
will, and therefore that God could not be God if there should be 
anything evil in its own nature which he could not do; and who 
impute such dark counsels and dismal actions unto God, as 
cannot be justified otherwise than by saying that whatsoever 
God can be supposed to do or will, will be for that reason good 
or just, because he wills it” (E.I.M., 3.529; cf. his attack on 
Calvinism in T.F.W., 17). 

Now, in insisting, against any such theory, on the principle 
that “things are what they are not by will but by nature’, 
Cudworth is maintaining that, if there are distinctions of moral 
character, it cannot be the case that an act is moral merely 
because it is commanded, whether by God or by the state. If 
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it is moral, it is so irrespective of who wills it, or fails to will it- 
It is moral because it is the sort of act it is. Just as not even 
God could construct a triangle which has not its three angles. 
equal to two right angles, so not even God could create a just 
act which was not righteous. God might, by the exercise of 
command, bring into being a just act, but once it is in being, 
God has no power to make that action evil. 


To see the force of this argument, we may consider Tulloch’s. 
criticism of it. ‘He has no suspicion’’, says Tulloch, “that he 
is here merely stating an identical proposition—that what is 
moral is moral—that a thing cannot be both moral and without 
morality—a proposition which no one would deny. But such a 
proposition throws no light on the question, why a thing is 
moral and not immoral? which is the real question betwixt 
him and his opponents” (op. cit., p. 285). This is a typical 
failure to see the significance of a logical point for moral theory. 
What Cudworth is arguing is that the theory of his opponents 
would need to be rejected because, on their view, an act can be 
moral without having any moral characters. This, of course, 
is not what they explicitly affirm, but it is a consequence of their 
position that an act is moral merely because it is commanded, 
and would cease to be moral if it were no longer commanded, 
and would become immoral if it were forbidden. For if the 
act really possesses moral characters then the fact that some 
particular person, whatever his power, commands it or ceases to 
command it could in no way affect its possession of those 
characters. 

There is more point, however, in Muirhead’s criticism of 
Cudworth’s argument that “it is an egregious case of begging 
the question’. “The whole question’, he continues, “turns 
upon the existence of a ‘natural’ justice. To assume that it 
comes under his principle that ‘the nature of things must be that 
which it is and nothing else’ is to assume the very point at 
issue” (op. Cit., p. 58). 

Ross has pointed out (“Foundations of Ethics’, pp. 8-10) 
that it is often very hard to tell whether a moral theorist 
maintains that an action is right because it has certain conse- 
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quences (that it is right and that having the consequences 
makes it right) or that to call it right, is just a way of saying 
that it has these consequences. Similarly, it is often not at all 
clear whether a moralist of the legislative school believes that 
God’s command makes actions right (ie. changes them in 
character) or that to call them right is just a way of saying that 
they are commanded. 


Now, Cudworth’s critical principle can only be properly 
applied to the first of these two possible positions. But just 
because Cudwortb himself so strongly believes in real distinctions 
of moral character he is far too ready to assume that his 
opponents admit such distinctions also, and hence that what 
they are arguing is that acts of command constitute such 
distinctions. 

It is true that in the passage quoted above he 
parenthetically contemplates the possibility of a type of ethical 
theory against which, as he admits, this criticism would have 
no force. Morel good and evil, he says, must be what they are, 
not by will but by nature “if they are not mere names without any 
signification or names for nothing else but willed and commanded’. 
But he does not stop to consider whether this is not what Hobbes, 
and perhaps the Calvinists also, would argue. 

There is this much to be said, however, that while two 
quite distinct types of moral theory can be distinguished, against 
only one of which Cudworth’s criticism has any force, most 
moral theorists have tried to hold both at once, to slip from one 
to the other as they find it most convenient, that being why it is 
so hard to tell just what they do maintain. Thus, if a thesis 
previously argued in this Journal can be sustained (“The Moral 
Philosophy of Hobbes”, A.J.P.P., April, 1941), while Hobbes 
explicitly asserts that to act well means to do what is com- 
manded, he also argues that a person who does what is com- 
manded acts well, as if this were not, on his showing, a tautology. 
Cudworth is aware of this inconsistency within Hobbes’ moral 
theory (cf. T.I.S., 3.501, where he shows that “our atheistic 
politicians plainly dance around in a circle’) but takes it to 
imply that, if pressed, it is on the side of “natural justice” that 
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he would come down. But if Cudworth’s principle does nothing 
more than this, to force a clarification of issues, its value is far 
from negligible. 

To take this principle seriously, however, is to introduce 
revolutionary changes into customary ways of looking at moral 
questions ; of which customary ways ambiguity and obscurity 
are the very life-blood. Cudworth very much weakens his 
position by a compromise which invclves him in serious 
inconsistencies. 


He is particularly perturbed by the fact that a person is 
commonly said to act morally when he obeys a law; even 
though, before that law was promulgated, to act in precisely the 
same way would not have been to act well. Again, it is usually 
believed that a person acts well who keeps a promise, even 
though there would be nothing moral in the performance of the 
act promised had it not been promised. In these cases, Cudworth 
sees, there is an inconsistency between his theory and ordinary 
moral judgments and he is not prepared to reject completely 
the ordinary judgments. 

The difficulty which confronts him is the very same as 
that which Socrates tried to meet by distinguishing “civic”’ 
from ‘“‘philosophic”’ goodness, and other theorists by distin- 
guishing “‘natural” and “‘positive’’ goodness, viz. that it is most 
implausible to argue that whatever is accepted as being good in 
any community is eternally and immutably good, since com- 
munities vary so much from one to another ; and yet to maintain 
that only what is eternally good is good at all is to run counter 
to accepted moral judgments in a way which few rationalists 
have wished to do. 


Now, Cudworth argues in the first place that if there is 
such a thing as “‘positive’’ goodness it can only be because there 
is also “‘natural” goodness. It is, for example, good to obey a 
particular law only because obedience to constituted authority 
is good eternally and immutably ; and it would be absurd to 
assert that obedience to constituted authority is good because 
it is what constituted authority commands (or equally that to 
keep promises is to act well because we have promised to do so). 
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Secondly, Cudworth maintains that what is only ‘‘positively”’ 
good, is not good in the full sense of the word. ‘Indifferent 
things commanded’, he says, “considered materially in them- 
selves, remain still what they were before in their own nature, 
that is, indifferent . . . all the moral goodness, justice and virtue, 
that is exercised in obeying positive commands, and doing such 
things as are positive only and to be done for no other cause but 
because they are commanded, or in respect to political order, 
consisteth not in the materiality of the actions themselves but 
in that formality of yielding obedience to the commands of 
lawful authority in them . . . wherefore in positive commands 
the will of the commander does not create any new moral entity, 
but only diversely modifies and determines that general duty or 
obligation of natural justice to obey lawful authority and keep 
oaths and covenants” (E.I.M., 3.534; S.B., 820). 

Now, the only meaning we can give to “formal” and 
‘material’? (as in a similar context in Schlick’s “Problems of 
Ethics’? where he maintains that moral theorists have been 
principally concerned with the formal rather than the material 
features of goodness) is, respectively, relative and qualitative. 
What Cudworth is saying is that, for example, when a law is 
passed requiring all persons to seek employment through a 
Labour Bureau, this does not mean that the action of seeking 
employment in this way, which was previously morally 
indifferent, has now become good, so that we can affirm the 
proposition “all seekings of employment (after a certain date) 
through a Labour Bureau are good”’ as one quite parallel to, 
and with the same predicate as ‘‘all law-abiding acts are good’’. 
In the latter proposition, we are concerned with a class of acts 
which by simple intuition (i.e. by an examination of their 
characters) we can determine to be good, whereas no intuition 
of the class of acts which make up the subject of the first 
proposition could discover them to be good. The two predicates 
in fact have different meanings—the first that the act “‘falls 
under” a class of acts which are qualitatively moral, the second 
that the act belongs to such a class. 

But this will not do at all. In the first place, Cudworth 
should, in terms of his general principle, reject entirely the 
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conception of formal goodness (i.e., of ‘positive’ goodness, of 
what Socrates called “‘civic’ goodness). It is the whole point 
of his preceding argument that an action cannot be good merely 
because it stands in a certain relation to a command ; and now 
to say that it can be, but in a special way, is to reintroduce by a 
back door (as rationalists constantly do) the doctrines that 
have been ceremoniously ushered out of the front. 

The contrast between “natural” and “‘positive”’ goodness 
has a certain resemblance to that between “good as end” and 
“oood as means’. In both cases, it is being said that there 
are two sorts of goodness, and in neither case can it be shown 
what these two “sorts of goodness” have in common which 
entitles them both to be called good. But at least the relation 
of means to end is an intelligible one ; whereas it is difficult to 
make anything of what is meant by “falling under’? when 
Cudworth speaks of an act which was formerly indifferent 
“falling under something that is absolutely good or evil” (3. 533 ; 
Sab, 017): 

Certainly it is not the same relation as that of means to 
end. For it cannot be said that seeking employment through 
a labour bureau is a means to the performance of a law-abiding 
act; it is itself such an act. In fact, the class of law-abiding 
acts is made up entirely of various particular acts none of which, 
according to Cudworth, is naturally good, while law-abiding 
acts as a class are naturally good! This point can be put in a 
more formal way if, as we must to make anything of it at all, 
we treat ‘falling under” as meaning “‘being a species of”. We 
then have the syllogism, “all law-abiding acts are good, to seek 
employment through a Labour Bureau is a law-abiding act, 
hence to seek employment through a Labour Bureau is good’, 
and the “‘good”’ which appears as the predicate of the conclusion 
is precisely the same as that which appears as the predicate of 
the major premise—there are not two sorts of goodness involved, 
but only one. 

Cudworth, and the same could be said of many of his 
successors, has in fact missed a central point in the moral 
philosophy of Hobbes. Hobbes saw that if it is true that all 
law-abiding acts are moral, then it is quite impossible to say that 
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any other class of acts is moral or immoral, because any act 
might be commanded or opposed by law (similarly the per- 
formance of any act might be promised). Thus, as perhaps some 
of the medieval philosophers Cudworth criticises were also 
aware, the proposition “all law-abiding acts are good’’, if it is 
true at all, will be the entire content of moral theory. The rest 
will be casuistry ; the determination whether or not a particular 
act is in accordance with law. 


It is to avoid such difficulties, of course, that the Utilitarian 
maintains that no sort of act is eternally and immutably moral ; 
that the only thing which is eternally good is happiness and that 
to say an action is moral is to say that it gives rise to happiness. 
But Cudworth always insists that “the goodness of justice or 
righteousness is intrinsical to the thing itself, and this is that 
which obligeth, it being a different species of good from that of 
appetite and private utility, which every man may dispense 
withal” (T.I.S., 3.512). He sets the problem with which the 
British rationalists are thereafter concerned, of determining 
how, on this view that an action is eternally our duty, we are 
to cope with a clash of duties, and in particular what account 
we are to give of promise-keeping and law-abidingness. 


Not only, however, does Cudworth lay down the funda- 
mental principle of rationalism by his insistence on absolute or 
categorical duties, arising not from law but from the character of 
the act to be performed; he maintains also, what was to be 
typical of that ethics, that these duties are somehow imposed 
upon us by Reason or “our intellectual nature’. Reason at 
once discovers and imposes moral obligations. Reason instructs 
us to act rightly because to act rightly is to be rational, to act in 
accordance with the nature of things. This theory is more 
fully worked out by Clarke, Wollaston and Price than it is by 
Cudworth, but it is from his work that their metaphysical 
assumptions are derived. 


The first step in the argument is to deny that moral distinc- 
tions can be sensorily perceived. For once, Cudworth feels 
that he can agree with Hobbes. “The differences [i.e. between 


good and evil, just and unjust] do not’, he says, “arise merely 
B 
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from the outward objects or from the impresses which they make 
upon us by sense, there being no such thing in them ; in which 
sense it is truly affirmed by the author of the ‘Leviathan’, 
‘That there is no common rule of good and evil, to be taken from 
the nature of the objects themselves’”’ [E.I.M., 3.640; 8.B., 
835, but S.B.’s punctuation is erroneous]. Thus, as so often, 
the rationalist and the sceptic shake hands ; each holds that an 
empirical science of ethics is impossible—the only disagreement 
arises when one asserts, what the other denies, that there can 
be such a thing as a non-empirical science. 

Cudworth, indeed, would hold that empirical science of any 
sort is impossible. Sensation gives only isolated “‘phantasms’’, 
isolated because each sense is restricted to its own set of appear- 
ances, and cannot even judge of these, but simply experiences 
them as individual sensations. It is, of course, the argument of 
Plato’s ‘“Thestetus’, which Cudworth has in mind, and he 
develops it in a way which was to be of considerable significance 
for his successors. ji 

In the ““Theetetus”’, Socrates is represented as maintaining 
that all judgment involves relation and that relations are not 
discovered in perception but arise from the mind’s reflection 
upon the products of perception. Thus “existence and non- 
existence, likeness and unlikeness, sameness and difference and 
also unity and number” are none of them sensorily perceived 
and the same is true of “the honourable and dishonourable, 
the good and the bad’’. These latter, “‘seem, above all, to be 
things whose being is considered, one in comparison with 
another, by the mind, when it reflects within itself upon the 
past and the present with an eye for the future” (Cornford, 
“Plato’s Theory of Knowledge’, pp. 102-7). The precise 
point of this statement need not concern us; the main thing is 
that good and bad are thought of as being contemplated by the 
mind when it reflects upon (compares) perceptions. 

The list of relations or “logical notions” given by Cudworth 
is much more extensive than the Socratic list. It includes 
“cause, effect, means, end, order, proportion, similitude, dis- 
similitude, equality, inequality, aptitude, inaptitude, symmetry, 
asymmetry, whole and part, genus and species and the like’’. 
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All of these while they are ‘attributed as well to corporeal as 
incorporeal things’ nevertheless ‘‘proceed wholly from the 
activity of the mind comparing one thing with another” (E.1.M., 
3. 586). Now, of these relations, order, proportion, symmetry, 
aptitude and inaptitude are especially important; because it 
was to be argued by some of Cudworth’s successors that moral 
action can be defined as action which is proportionate or apt 
(fitting), by others that it is marked by a peculiar symmetry or 
orderliness. 


It is just these relations which Cudworth especially selects 
in an effort to prove his point that relations ‘‘proceed wholly 
from the activity of the mind”. He maintains, for example, 
that while mere inspection of a watch might reveal its parts, 
the conception of its order or symmetry can arise only from mind. 
“For an horologe or watch is not mere silver or gold, brass and 
steel, any way jumbled, mingled or confounded together, but it 
is such an apt and proportionable disposition of certain quantities 
of those several materials into several parts of such certain 
figures, contemporated together, as may harmoniously conspire 
to make up one equal and uniform motion, which running as it 
were parallel with the motion of time, and passing round the 
horary circle . . . may also measure out and distinguish the 
quantity of that silent and successive flux, which, like a still and 
deep river, carries down all things along with it indiscernibly, 
and without any noise; and which, in its progressive motion, 
treads so lightly and softly, that it leaves no traces, prints or 
footsteps at all behind it” (E.I.M., 3. 592). 


Now, if to talk of symmetry or order is simply to refer to 
the fact that there are certain regularities in the structure of 
the watch, then the real position is that these regularities are 
perceived in exactly the same way as we perceive the character 
of the metals in the watch ; but when Cudworth defines order 
as “‘that which makes things to conspire all to one end” (H.I.M., 
3. 591), it becomes clear that he means by order considerably 
more than regularity. What he means, in fact, is that we 
cannot, by direct observation of a watch, discover the purpose 
of the particular arrangement of parts we find within it. 
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Even this, it might be said, is false. We find out what a 
watch is ‘for’, as we put it, by observing human beings and 
seeing how they make use of watches, why they buy them and 
to whom they sell them. It is certainly true, however, that no 
inspection of the watch itself (prior to experience of similar 
contrivances) could determine “‘its purpose”’ ; that the ‘“‘purpose”’ 
is a demand which human minds make upon watches, not a 
character of the watch itself, nor any relation of its parts to 
one another. And when we talk of anything as having “‘order’’, 
we are usually referring to its suitability for some purpose. 

Similar considerations apply when we speak of anything as 
an ‘“‘end”’ or as having “utility” (in eitber case, somebody wants 
it) ; as a “‘means”’ or an “‘instrument’’, as possessing a “function” 
or “‘aptitude”’ (in each case, it can be used to obtain something 
else which is wanted). Thus what appear to be characterisations 
of things and actions turn out to be ways of referring to their 
relation to human demands (and it may well be that moral 
predicates are of this same kind). 

In these instances, then, it is especially plausible to speak 
of relations as “arising from the mind’’, to think of the mind, 
in relating, as imposing its requirements upon things. Never- 
theless, it is only because things have independent causal 
relations that the mind can find its requirements satisfied. 
Thus we cannot, with Cudworth, argue that causality is also a 
relation arising from the mind. 

As a further illustration of the connexion between scepticism 
and rationalism, it might be observed that Cudworth’s theory of 
causality is very like that proposed by Hume. The resemblance 
is noted by Price, who remarks that “Mr. Hume has more 
particularly insisted on the observation here made, with a very 
different view” (“Review of the Principal Questions in Morals’, 
ord ed., p. 29). 

The difficulty with this theory of relations, of course, is 
that if all relations “arise from the mind” (unless this means 
nothing more than that the perception of relations is a mental 
activity) what we know is quite unrelated and to suppose 
otherwise is to fall into error. This is true whether what is 
related are taken to be essences, which are themselves in the 
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mind, or particulars. In either case, if the relations which the 
mind affirms to hold do hold, then they do not ‘‘arise” from the 
mind but are discovered by it; if they do not hold, then all 
propositions are false. But, of course, Cudworth was not to be 
the last philosopher to maintain that the form of propositions 
is contributed by mind, nor the last to think of that form as a 
species of relation. It is just because relations are held to be 
peculiarly rational, and moral action to be action in accordance 
with the ‘real relations’ between things, that Cudworth’s 
successors are able to equate moral action with action ‘‘in 
accordance with reason’’. 

Where, in general, they do not follow Cudworth is in his 
doctrine that not merely relations between terms, but terms 
themselves, arise from the activity of the mind. He denies 
that the mind is ever wholly passive. (It is interesting to note 
that even the word “‘conation”’ comes originally from Cudworth, 
by way of Hamilton.) In sensation, it is relatively passive ; 
but even then, while the mind cannot help having sensations, 
the “phantasms’’ which it experiences (colour and the like) 
arise from the activity of the mind. Sensation, in fact, gives no 
predicates, nothing universal. It is only “the offering or 
presenting of some object to the mind, to give it an occasion to 
exercise its own inward activity upon” (H.I.M., 3.564); and 
mind can exercise its activities even without that stimulation. 

This might seem to be at the opposite extreme from the 
philosophy of Locke ; and indeed Cudworth attacks the concep- 
tion of mind as a “‘tabula rasa’ quite as often as Locke was to 
attack innate ideas. But for all this opposition, there is little 
substantial difference between Cudworth’s theory of knowledge 
and that maintained by Locke. “The immediate objects of 
knowledge’’, says Cudworth, “which are the intelligible essences 
of things, and their relations to one another or verities, exist 
nowhere but in the mind” (E.I.M., 3. 633)—just as Locke 
maintained that all knowledge is of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, which also exist nowhere but in the mind. 
Whether the ideas arise from the activity of the mind or are 
impressed upon it (and remember that in the end, on Locke’s 
theory, it is only of the relations of “‘abstract ideas” that know- 
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ledge is possible) is comparatively unimportant. The important 
thing is that, on both theories, knowledge is of relations; on 
both theories, relations ‘‘arise from the mind” ; on both theories, 
the terms of the relations are “in the mind”. 

It is worth noticing that Locke’s polemic against “innate 
ideas” does not touch Cudworth’s doctrine, although it would be 
of considerable force against the cruder arguments of Henry More 
(ef. his ‘Antidote against Atheism’’, Bk. I, Ch. X). Cudworth 
carefully avoids the expression “innate ideas’ and denies that 
“there are Rules or Propositions, arbitrarily printed upon the 
soul as upon a book” (K.I.M., 3.640; S.B., 835). What he 
holds is that certain forms of mental activity are innate ; that 
these mental activities, when stimulated in various ways, 
“vitally protend’’ ideas which are somehow modifications of the 
activities which give rise to them, so that mind and its objects 
are one. “Knowledge is not the perception of things abroad 
without the mind’’, he says, “but is the mind’s comprehending 
itself’? (H.I.M., 3. 562). 

He is concerned, not unnaturally, lest it be held that on this 
view all knowledge is illusory. In reply, he urges that “the 
offspring and productions of mind, are no less to be accounted 
natural things, or real and substantial, than those things which 
belong to stupid and senseless matter’. In fact “‘modifications. 
of mind and intellect, such as justice and morality, must of 
necessity be more real and substantial things, than the modifica- 
tions of mere senseless matter’ (E.I.M., 3. 642-3; S.B., 839), 
Objectivity is secure, so long as we do not pass beyond ‘“‘clear 
and distinct perceptions’’, for all men share in the Divine Reason, 
and as sharing in the activity of Reason will discern the immut- 
able relations which arise from the mind when it contemplates 
the intelligible essences which are the objects of knowledge 
(H.I.M., 3. 633). 

Now, the outcome of this theory is that eternal and 
immutable morality is preserved only at the cost of making 
impossible our ordinary moral judgments. For we are con- 
stantly judging not that some relation holds between ‘‘essences’’ 
but that some particular action we are perceiving has moral 
characteristics. Of such judgments Cudworth can make 
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nothing whatever. Universals and particulars are distinguished 
so sharply that no manner of connexion is possible between them. 
Particulars are merely the “occasions” on which the mind has 
ideas, and ideas are universals. Cudworth speaks of particulars 
as meeting “‘anticipations’’ in the mind, in the manner of the 
theory of Reminiscence, of mind knowing particulars in a 
secondary way through its knowledge of ideas. Butif particulars 
are without characters, and ideas without particularity, then no 
idea could be an “anticipation” of a particular ; for ideas and 
particulars have nothing in common. No more than Descartes 
or Locke can Cudworth pass from the realm of ideas to the 
realm of particular substances ; just as no more than Socrates 
can he explain what pure particulars or pure universals could be. 

It is not surprising, then, that writers like Clarke, with the 
influence of Newtonianism upon him, seek to deviate from 
Cudworth’s metaphysics. But to retain a rationalistic ethics 
without a rationalistic metaphysics is, as Price clearly perceived, 
an impossibility. It is because Cudworth was so conscious 
of that fact that he can properly be called a ‘“‘moral philosopher’. 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. 
By A. K. Srovur. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to defend four positions : — 

(1) That acts done from a sense of duty are not necessarily 
done in opposition to some inclination. 

(2) That not all morally valuable acts are acts done either 
wholly or in part from a sense of duty; or, in other 
words, that there are morally worthy motives other 
than the sense of duty, such that they may either 
constitute the whole moral value of an action or at 
least contribute to the total moral value of an action 
of whose motives they form part. 

(3) That both (a) those actions whose value depends on 
their having as sole or strongly predominant motive 
a morally worthy motive other than the sense of duty, 
and (b) those actions whose value depends on their 
having as sole or strongly predominant motive a bare 
sense of duty are morally deficient in certain respects. 

(4) That because each of these types of motive is strong 
just where the other is weak, in such a way that each 
can make good the deficiency in the other, it follows 
that ideally good conduct springs from a blend of the 
two types—a blend of sense of duty with the feeling 
and inclination appropriate to the situation. 

I must begin by showing what I mean by the two terms 
sense of duty and inclination, and what I take to be the essential 
nature of the distinction between them. First of all, what is 
their fundamentum divisionis: what is the common nature in 
respect of which we can compare and contrast them? That 
is easily answered. They are both motives, or impulses to act. 
As such, we may deliberate between them and choose to act 
from one rather than the other. Thus we may choose to act 
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from some such special inclination as fear or love or pity, or 
alternatively because we recognise an obligation to act, 
independent of such special motives as fear or pity. We must 
not, therefore, put too much emphasis on the word ‘sense’ in 
‘sense of duty’. Sense of duty certainly includes a rational 
element ; it is in part a thought or belief, but it is not a mere 
thought or belief; rather, it is one that by its very nature 
inclines us to act, even as pity and love incline us to act. It is 
an impulse to act prompted by a special kind of belief or recog- 
nition. There is thus a very general sense of the term ‘inclina- 
tion’ in which to act from a sense of duty is itself to act from 
inclination. 

What, then, is the nature of the difference ordinarily 
drawn between the two types of motive? I suggest that to 
act from inclination means to act from a special feeling aroused 
by the special situation which confronts the agent—e.g., pity, 
fear, love, greed—while to act from a sense of duty is to act 
from the desire to conform to a rule of conduct generally recog- 
nised as right, or at least believed by the agent to be right. 
And it is on this interpretation of tbe two types of motive that 
I shall discuss the relation between them. 

On this view the term ‘duty’, as it is ordinarily used in the 
phrase ‘sense of duty’, has a narrow meaning in which ‘acting 
from a sense of duty’ is by no means coextensive with “being 
morally good’ or ‘virtuous’. A clue to this narrow meaning is 
given by such a statement as “I did no more than my duty”. 
The meaning of this statement is that the act referred to is one 
which men in general, or at least most men, would be counted. 
on to do in the community to which the speaker belongs. The 
implication is that the act is not worthy of praise or admira- 
tion—that it is nothing to make a fuss about. It is also implied 
that if the agent had acted otherwise he would have deserved 
blame and moral indignation and possibly some sort of punish- 
ment. Any very widespread and serious divergence from the 
sort of behaviour which we call ‘doing our duty’ would entail a 
state of things in which the ordinary business of life could not be 
carried on with tolerable security. The social order on which 
the individual relies in the ordinary conduct of life is one in 
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which he himself and his fellows behave according to certain. 
generally recognised rules in certain commonly recurrent 
situations. So far as the individual follows these rules he is 
doing his duty ; he is exhibiting the degree of moral goodness 
which is reasonably expected of him. Some of the rules which 
define duty are common to all members of the community. 
Others are specially appropriate to special classes, according to 
the distinctive function which they are expected to fulfil in the 
social order. The doctor, the judge, the teacher, the artisan, 
the private soldier, the officer and so on, each have distinctive 
duties of their own. 

Let us now consider instances of moral goodness which go 
beyond mere duty in the sense defined. In some of these no 
generally recognised and definite rule of conduct is followed. 
There is no such rule which makes it the duty of any man to 
devote himself, as did Father Damien, to the service of lepers 
and in so doing face horrors from which others shrink. In other 
cases the goodness consists in following a rule of duty, but 
under conditions of extraordinary difficulty which would deter 
most men from doing what in ordinary circumstances would 
be their duty, and no more than their duty. If the agent who 
thus shows a degree of virtue beyond what can be reasonably 
expected of human nature asserts that he has done no more 
than his duty, we may admire his modesty but we cannot accept 
his judgment. He has indeed conformed to a generally recog- 
nised rule of conduct and in this sense has done his duty ; but 
not merely his duty. So we regard him as worthy of special 
approval and praise, which may amount to enthusiastic admira- 
tion, as in the case of heroic self-sacrifice. On the other hand, 
we do not regard the person who fails to display exceptional 
goodness, either in performing recognised duties or otherwise, 
as a fit object of moral indignation. We feel that it is unreason- 
able to be indignant with him for behaving as we ourselves 
would have behaved in similar circumstances. Instead of 
blaming the individual we tend rather to deplore the weakness 
and wickedness of mankind in general. We may lament the 
normal selfishness of human beings; but just because it is 
normal we are not morally indignant with this or that man for 
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displaying it. We recognise that we ought to do what is possible 
to make men (including ourselves) morally better than they are, 
but the way to attempt this is by raising the general standard 
of conduct in the community—e.g. by altering general social 
conditions. 

As the next stage towards defining further the nature of the 
common distinction and the frequent conflict between duty and 
inclination, it is necessary to point out certain ambiguities. 
Mere conformity to a recognised rule of duty is not enough to 
constitute morally good behaviour. We have also to consider 
motive. A man may give money to a deserving cause not 
because he wants to further it, but because he wants to ‘keep in 
with’ persons who may be useful to him, or to increase his own 
reputation and influence. He may pay his debts only in order 
to avoid disagreeable consequences to himself. In such cases 
he is acting from inclination in the sense in which inclination is 
contrasted with duty, though the outward act to which inclina- 
tion prompts him is the same as the act he would have done 
if prompted by sense of duty. Moral goodness is shown in the 
performance of duty only so far as action follows from no other 
inclination than the inclination to do one’s duty as such, 
including of course reluctance to violate it or omit it. 

But inclination to do one’s duty may take either of two 
forms which, though in practice they are commonly more or 
less intermingled, are in principle distinguishable. The first is 
what is ordinarily called acting from a sense of duty. An act 
is recognised as coming under a general rule, and the agent’s 
motive in doing it is a desire to conform to this rule, or an 
aversion from violating it, not an appreciation of the good which 
is produced or maintained by such action in the special situation 
with which he has to deal. A man may, for instance, speak the 
truth because in general truth-speaking is a duty and lying a 
violation of it. He may do so without emotional and imaginative 
appreciation of the good of truthfulness and the evil of deception 
in the special circumstances of the particular case. But the 
inclination to do what is in fact one’s duty may also spring from 
a direct emotional and imaginative appreciation of the goodness 
of the particular act which makes it a duty (or of the evil of the 
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particular act which makes it a duty to avoid it). Let us con- 
sider further the nature of this second inclination and more 
particularly (a) the moral value of conduct prompted by it, 
and (b) its relation to the inclination to act from a mere sense 
of duty, or in conformity with a general rule. 


It has been maintained by Kant and others that when a 
man does what it is his duty to do, his conduct has no moral 
worth except in so far as it is actuated by a general sense of duty 
as I have defined it. On this view all other and more special 
motives are regarded as coming under the head of inclination 
as contrasted with duty. But this position seems quite untenable. 
A father, for instance, may indeed do his duty to his children 
without being prompted to it by natural affection. He may 
even feel it a troublesome burden which only his general sense of 
duty induces him to undertake. His behaviour is morally good 
since its motive is a sense of duty—which in this case is opposed 
to inclination (i.e., to inclination other than the inclination to 
do his duty, without which his action would have no motive). 
But it might also be morally good if it were prompted by natural 
affection without any conscious reference to duty at all. There 
is indeed a limiting condition. There must be no conflict 
between the behaviour following from natural affection and that 
which would be prompted by sense of duty. Thus the father 
must not be led through love for his children to spoil them—to 
indulge them where indulgence is bad for them. Nor must he 
be led through his love for them to neglect or violate his duties 
to others. But if this condition is fulfilled, the behaviour which 
springs from affection is not only morally good, but better than 
that which springs from mere sense of duty. For it awakens 
emotional response and brings about mutual emotional relations 
between parent and child which are of great value to both. 


>On the general question Sidgwick is worth quoting: ‘“‘I think that in our common 
moral judgments certain kinds of virtuous actions are held to be at any rate adorned and 
made better by the presence of certain emotions in the virtuous agent. . . thus the virtue of 
Chastity or Purity, in its highest form, seems to include more than a mere settled resolution 
to abstain from unlawful lust ; it includes some sentiment of repugnance to impurity. Again, 
we recognise that benefits which spring from affection and are lovingly bestowed are more 
acceptable to the recipients than those conferred without affection, in the taste of which there 
is admittedly something harsh and dry : hence, in a certain way, the affection, if practical and 
steady, seems a higher excellence than the mere beneficent disposition of the will, as resulting 
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It follows that acts are morally good when they proceed 
from other motives besides or even instead of a general sense 
of duty or a general regard for virtue. An act is morally good 
or bad in so far as it proceeds from emotional and imaginative 
appreciation of the concrete good or evil which it produces or 
tends to produce in the particular situation with which the 
agent is faced ; it is so independently of conscious reference to 
a recognised rule of duty. 

Can such emotional excitement, considered as a motive of 
volition, be regarded (as Kant, for example, seems to regard it) 
as inclination contrasted with duty and often opposed to it? 
It certainly cannot be so regarded merely because it is an 
emotion. For the general sense of duty may itself take an 
emotional form. For instance, a man’s general love of justice 
may be so strong that he feels keen emotional repugnance to a 
suggested act of injustice and keen resentment when he learns 
that such an act has been committed by others. This emotional 
excitement is merely an intensified sense of duty. But the 
emotional excitement we are now concerned with is of a different 
kind. It arises not from a general sense of duty, but from 
sensitiveness to the concrete good or evil of an act in a particular 
situation, whether or not there is also a reference to a generally 
recognised rule of conduct. Behaviour of this sort, though it 
does not proceed from a general sense of duty, proceeds from 
an emotional and imaginative appreciation of the conditions 
which make an act a duty in the given particular situation. 
It is clear, then, that such motives are not extraneous to and 
cannot be opposed to a general sense of duty. 

This contention is supported when we consider that in 
practice a bare sense of duty rarely operates as a motive 
unsupported by some recognition, however obscure, of the good 
involved in the particular act which comes under the rule. 
When a man acts from a sense of duty—that is, when he acts 
according to a rule—he normally recognises, however vaguely, 


in more excellent acts. In the case of Gratitude even the rigidity of Kant seems to relax, and 
to admit an element of emotion as indispensable to virtue : and there are various other notions, 
such as Loyalty and Patriotism, which it is difficult—without paradox—either to exclude from 
a list of virtues or to introduce stripped bare of all emotional elements ” (H. Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethics, 7th Ed., pp. 222-3). 
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that he is contributing to produce or maintain what he takes to 
be a good state of things. He may not apprehend, or may 
apprehend only very obscurely, how and why this isso. But it 
is only rarely that the rule itself is treated as absolutely sacrosanct, 
independently of the social order which it regulates. It is no 
doubt possible for a man to regard his duty as determined by the 
mere form of the act, which brings it under a general rule, 
without any reference to any good or evil to which it contributes. 
But such hard and tast adherence to a rule is an etbical super- 
stition, a formalism from which the spirit has departed. It is 
sure to lead in special cases to results which are generally held 
to be bad in the community of which he is a member.? The 
inadequacy of obedience for obedience’s sake to satisfy men’s 
moral demands is shown by the fact that when in the moral 
development of mankind rigid adherence to a rule leads to bad 
results the rule is modified or replaced. This is the point of 
Sidgwick’s critical comparison of Intuitionism with 
Utilitarianism. And his argument (I submit) still holds good, 
if we substitute for his Utilitarianism some form of the view 
(sometimes called Agathism) that an action is right if and so far 
as it aims at the maintenance or production of what is good. 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum is a maxim which cannot be followed 
to the bitter end by the morally good man as such. 

If it is true that sense of duty involves this vague and 
general reference to good and evil, the concrete and definite 
appreciation of the good and evil of a particular act cannot be 
extraneous or opposed to a general sense of duty. On the 
contrary, it is a fuller development of a general sense of duty ; 
it is the concrete filling out of an abstract formula. The kind 
of emotional excitement we have been considering is therefore 
not inclination in the sense in which inclination is extraneous 
to and sometimes opposed to sense of duty. 

I am now ready to turn directly to the establishment of the 
four positions I stated at the beginning of this paper. But first 
I shall summarise the main points I have already made : 

(a) Acting from a sense of duty ordinarily means acting 
according to a rule of conduct accepted by the agent as right, 


* Cf. Mrs. Solness in Ibsen’s play, The Masterbuilder. 
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and acting from inclination means acting from a special feeling 
aroused by the actual given situation. Both sense of duty and 
inclination are motives, and as such both could properly be 
called tendencies or even inclinations to act, but the term 
‘inclination’ is normally reserved for what is here called special 
feeling. 


(b) As here defined, acting from a sense of duty is not 
coextensive with being morally good, and in particular is to be 
distinguished from moral goodness that goes beyond observance 
of rules. 


(c) Even in observing rules, the value of the agent’s conduct 
depends on the motive from which he conforms to the rule. 
He may conform from the tendency or inclination to obey the 
rule because he believes the rule to be right (i.e. from a sense of 
duty), or he may do so from some extraneous inclination (e.g., 
he may pay his debts to avoid unpleasantness). Such an 
inclination can be and often is opposed to the sense of duty, 
even though it may in a particular case lead him to do an act 
which is in fact his duty and which could be done from a sense 
of duty. Whether or not it prompts an action in conformity 
with duty, it is not a motive which will give his action moral 
value. 


(d) There are two forms of the inclination to do one’s duty, 
often united in practice, but still distinguishable: (1) That to 
which I have just referred, where the motive is simply to conform 
to a general rule accepted as right (‘sense of duty’). (2) Where 
it is an emotional and imaginative appreciation of the particular 
good produced or maintained by the act (or the evil averted by 
it) in the special circumstances, whether or not there is also a 
conscious reference to a recognised rule of duty. This emotional 
excitement is not to be classed with inclinations extraneous to 
the sense of duty and often opposed to it, for it is aroused by 
sensitiveness to the concrete good or evil which makes the act a 
duty. Further, the man who acts from a sense of duty is as a 
rule at least vaguely aware that in so doing he is contributing 
to produce or maintain a good state of affairs. The emotional 
appreciation I am now speaking of is just a more vivid and 
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definite awareness of this good. It is thus not opposed to sense 
of duty, but on the contrary is a fuller development of it. 


There are thus three different classes of motive relevant 
to our problem: (a) The tendency to conform to a general rule 
accepted as right (‘sense of duty’). (b) Special feeling for 
something in the given situation other than the good which 
makes the proposed act a duty. (¢) Special feeling for the good 
in the situation which makes the act a duty. 

(1) The first of the four propositions I undertook to defend 
was that acts done from a sense of duty are not necessarily done 
in opposition to some inclination. I have already made the 
point that an act done from a sense of duty may also and at the 
same time be done from inclination or special feeling for that 
good in it which makes it a duty. The question is, however, 
still left whether there must always in addition be some counter- 
inclination against which sense of duty, whether or not supported 
by inclination, has to contend. Clearly some duties are per- 
formed in the face of strong contrary inclination, and I suggest 
that the notion that sense of duty is always necessarily opposed 
to inclination is a popular superstition® due to the fact that in 
these cases we have the clearest evidence that the motive is a 
sense of duty. But although the motive of duty is thrown into 
relief and made unmistakable by its opposition to inclination, 
it does not follow that it cannot be present and effective apart 
from such opposition. Indeed, the burden of proof seems to 
rest on those who thus limit its scope. The following two 
considerations may, however, be advanced in support of the 
view that duty is not necessarily opposed to inclination. 


(a) A man may start by having moral struggles in which 
the tendency to behave in a certain way because he believes such 
behaviour to be right is opposed to an inclination to behave 
otherwise. And he may, by repeatedly and _ successfully 
struggling against the inclination, reach a point where the 
temptation ceases to trouble him, and the action he believes 
right is done without a struggle. Are we to say that he only 
acts from a sense of duty when he is overcoming the temptation ? 


3 Cf. once more Mrs. Solness in Ibsen’s Masterbwilder. 
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Surely the motive for fighting the temptation is identical with 
the motive for his behaviour after the temptation ceases to 
trouble him—.e., that it is the right way to behave. Further, 
those who hold that duty is necessarily opposed to inclination 
usually hold also that duty is the most morally valuable motive. 
I would therefore point out, as an argumentwm ad hominem, 
that while we may applaud the successful struggle against 
temptation, we tend to consider more admirable the character 
that has not continually to spend its energies on this sort of 
conflict. Part at least of the value of successful moral struggle 
is that it carries us to a level at which we can face our work and. 
our problems unweakened by internal disharmony. 

(b) A man acting from a sense of duty against inclination 
would also from a sense of duty wish that he could act from, and 
not against, inclination. That is, he feels a duty to get rid of 
his opposing inclination ; but surely he cannot feel a duty to 
cease to act from duty. 

(2) The second proposition I undertook to defend was that 
there are morally good motives other than the sense of duty. 
I have already developed the main arguments necessary to 
establish this. It will be enough to recapitulate them briefly 
and add something in support. 

(a) A man may act from an interest prompted by direct 
insight, emotionally conditioned, into the nature of the good to 
be maintained or the evil to be averted in a given situation, 
without thought of a rule of right conduct to be obeyed or 
disobeyed. This motive, though distinct from sense of duty, 
so far from being opposed to it is capable of reinforcing it. It is, 
in its various forms, the love of what is good for its goodness 
(or the hate of what is bad for its badness) ; and as such it has 
no less a claim to be counted a morally valuable motive than has 
sense of duty. 

(b) Special motives such as love or pity may not only 
prompt to the same action as that to which sense of duty would 
prompt, but the goodness of the good action may not be complete 
without the feeling of the appropriate emotion. 

Both points may be supported by an appeal to ordinary 


moral judgment. If by ‘morally valuable’ is here meant ‘having 
(0) 
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a value belonging to personal character’, can we deny moral 
value to acts done from love without thought of duty, or, more 
precisely, to the characters of those who so act, in respect of 
their acts? Can we help regarding as morally valuable the 
man who works for his family or shares his last meal with a 
friend, not because he recognises that his family or his friend 
have as such special claims on him (not because he is ‘bound by 
the ties’ of kinship or of friendship), but simply because he is 
fond of them—because the emotional relationship between them 
is such that his conduct springs naturally and inevitably from 
it? Again, is there no value in the character of a man who, 
from a passionate desire to save his fellow-men from the scourge 
of cancer, or from a deep interest in the acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake—in this case an interest in medical research— 
undertakes a prolonged course of experimental work with 
radium, work that he knows to be dangerous to his health and 
even his life? Generally speaking, can we help recognising 
moral value in the life of a man who has wholeheartedly identified 
his own interests with that of some cause, so that he delights 
in serving it, and does so without thought of rule or constraint ? 
(3) I now come to my last two contentions, which are 
closely related. They are (a) that actions whose motive is mere 
sense of duty and those whose motive is a special feeling for the 
good which makes the act a duty are both morally deficient 
in certain ways and (b) that each type of motive makes good 
the defects of the other, so that ideal conduct springs from a 
blend of the two. I have first to show the respective strengths 
and weaknesses of duty and inclination as morally valuable 
motives. For this purpose I must consider further some points 
of agreement and difference between the two kinds of conduct. 
In the first place, as we have seen, it is a mistake to regard action 
from sense of duty as ordinarily issuing from a cold and neutral 
attitude of the agent. No doubt this is so if the duty has 
become habitual and involves no unusual effort or hardship. 
But it frequently does involve unusual effort and hardship, 
and when this is so it is and must be sustained by strong feeling, 
though this feeling is often more intensely aroused by the 
thought of violating the law than by that of fulfilling it. 
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In the second place, both kinds of action may be willed and 
carried through in conflict with opposing inclinations. The 
man who acts from warm and kindly feelings, as well as the 
man who acts from a sense of duty, may have to make great 
sacrifices, and give up much that he desires. 

In both cases there may be strongly felt motives at war 
with opposing motives. The difference is not in the presence 
or absence of feeling but in the nature of the feelings and of 
their objects. The man who is benevolent from warmth and 
kindliness of feeling towards those whom he benefits is acting 
from motives which are not present at all in the mind of the 
man who acts solely from sense of duty. What is the difference 
and what is its ethical significance? In general, we have already 
answered the first part of this question. The man who acts 
merely trom duty acts from appreciation of the goodness of a 
rule of conduct and the badness of its violation. The man who 
acts only from some such motives as kindliness and warmth of 
feeling acts from appreciation of the goodness of the action in 
the special situation which confronts him, without reference 
to any general rule. 

We now turn to the ethical significance of this distinction. 
What difference ought it to make to our judgment of the moral 
goodness of the agent? My answer is that each kind of action 
has its own excellence and defect, which is wanting in the other, 
and that the ideal of moral perfection requires the union of both. 
The agent who acts merely from special motives arising out of 
the special situation is morally defective inasmuch as his 
behaviour is not, for him, an integral part of a system of conduct. 
The full moral excellence of an agent is not to be found merely 
in relatively isolated actions, but in the conduct of his life as a 
whole. What, in turn, is the defect in the moral behaviour 
which proceeds merely from sense of duty? The defect is 
that the agent is actuated not by any direct appreciation of the 
goodness of what he is doing, but merely by a recognition of the 
goodness of the relatively abstract and general rule, and only 
indirectly of the goodness of the special act, as an instance of 


* Of course ‘‘acting solely from sense of duty” is a limiting case, though it can be very 
nearly approached, if not sometimes actually reached. 
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the rule. But without such special motives as compassion, etc., 
it is impossible to feel fully the goodness of relieving distress 
and the badness of neglecting to do so. For these motives are 
not merely ornamental additions to the appreciation of the 
goodness of the act. On the contrary, they are essential factors 
in the appreciation. In general, there can be no knowledge of 
value, or at any rate no full knowledge of value, except in 
appreciating it—that is, in valuing it—and this is impossible 
without appropriate emotional response. This is true whether 
the value is that of a general rule or of a special act or special 
state of affairs. All knowledge of values is knowledge through 
the emotions. Now, the goodness of a moral agent consists in 
bis striving to actualise values so far as in him lies, and this is 
possible tor him only so far as he appreciates what the values are. 
I may indeed believe that something has value without 
appreciating the value of it, as I may believe that a picture 
has esthetic value though I cannot appreciate that value 
myself. But moral goodness consists in conduct which follows 
not from such external knowledge, but from appreciation ; 
and this appreciation necessarily involves feeling. Now, just 
as the man who does good merely from what I have called 
special motives lacks appreciation of the value of general laws 
of conduct and of a general plan or system of conduct, so the 
man who acts merely from sense of duty lacks appreciation of 
the special goodness of his special act under the given circum- 
stances. It follows that from the standpoint of the moral 
ideal both are defective, in different ways. 

And here there arises an interesting question. Of these 
two ways of appreciating goodness, is either logically prior to 
the other, and, if so, which? I have not room to discuss this 
at length. I shall only say here that I cannot see how we could 
ever come to appreciate the value of a general rule of conduct 
unless we started from appreciation of the special value of 
special actions. The evidence for the general rule lies in the 
appreciation of the particular instances. We only know the 
general rule that 2+2—4 because we have seen its truth in 
particular examples. In conduct, feeling may reveal a value 
which we may afterwards assume to be present in similar 
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circumstances even when we do not feel it. This is what I 
called ‘external knowledge’ above. 

(4) Both the modes of behaviour that we have considered 
are then defective, each in its own way, but the defect of each 
is removed and a near approach is made to the perfection of 
moral life so far as both are blended in one and the same practical 
attitude. This blend is possible and is to a large extent actually 
realised in much of the behaviour of good men. It is a blend, 
not a juxtaposition of two factors each of which remains 
independent, unaffected by the other. It is no more a mere 
juxtaposition than in the corresponding theoretical case, when 
we not only perceive a particular fact directly, but also perceive 
it as an instance of a general rule. We might have perceived 
the particular fact without any thought of the general rule, 
and without having discovered it at all, but when we have the 
general rule it is not merely added to the particular fact ; the 
total object is the particular fact coming under the general 
rule. 

We have next to consider more in detail how the defects of 
action from duty and action from special motives are corrected 
in action prompted by a blend of the two types of motive. 
Sense of duty may correct and reinforce special motives in two 
ways. In the first place, the sort of behaviour which arises 
from special motives will be extended to objectively analogous 
cases in which the special motives are absent, or are too feeble of 
themselves to determine action. For example, a man who bas 
habitually fought to secure a hearing for a cause with which he 
is himself in sympathy, when he is faced with a similar example 
of suppression, but this time of a cause or movement with which 
he has little or no sympathy, or to which he is even directly 
opposed, will not feel the same inclination to resist the attempted 
suppression. Here the appeal to _ principle—a_ principle 
recognised as the same in the two cases—is needed to replace 
the missing special inclination or at least to reinforce such weak 
special interests as the agent may have. In other words, the 
sense of duty as we have defined it, as the desire to conform to a 
rule of conduct recognised as right—in this case, the rule that 
every cause should be heard in its own defence—is needed to 
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make good the deficiency of special feeling or interest in the 
particular cause in question, or possibly the particular persons 
whose cause it is. Similarly, a man who has gone out of his way 
to relieve distress on one or more occasions that offered 
themselves to him may feel no inclination to do so on another 
occasion, where the conditions that previously made the act a 
duty are precisely similar, because he is not in sympathy with 
those who need help—they are coloured people, or brewers, 
or communists, or clergymen, or bookmakers, towards whom it 
happens that he has little or no kindly and sympathetic feeling. 
A recognition of a general duty where possible to help persons 
in distress—a duty of which indeed he has only become aware 
through bis feeling for the special cases which first prompted 
bim to action of this kind—is needed to replace or supplement 
the missing or weak special inclination. 


In the second place, the action of the agent from special 
motives will be modified and restrained by reference to the 
general law. Thus he will not always act from compassion as 
he would have done uncontrolled by a general rule of conduct 
(e.g., he will not give indiscriminately, but will consider in a 
given case whether it is right to give or not). Similarly, a 
father will not be led by his affection for bis children to spoil 
them, nor will a kind-hearted man yield to momentary impulse 
to help strangers when by doing so he must neglect those who 
have a claim on him and need his help. 


How, in turn, is mere sense of duty also transformed and 
corrected when it is united with direct appreciation of the 
special value of special actions? First, the general rule itself 
may be, and often is, subject to modification through the direct 
appreciation of good and evil in particular cases. Moral progress 
largely depends on this condition. For instance, we may start 
from the lex talionis and call it justice, but its application in 
special cases may be so repugnant to our direct appreciation 
of good and evil in those cases that we call in question and 
alter the general rule. General laws in the practical sphere 
are a8 much subject to revision in the light of particular cases 
as they are in the theoretical sphere. 
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Secondly, mere sense of duty fails often and perhaps always 
to fulfil adequately its own requirements. It fails in this way 
so long as the good it aims at is apprehended only as an instance 
of a rule and not appreciated directly for itself. The man who 
wills to render service to his fellow-creatures and relieve their 
distresses from a mere sense of duty, just because he is acting 
from a mere sense of duty often fails essentially to give them 
what they need. He may give them food and clothing where 
what they need more than food and clothing, or instead of 
food and clothing, is sympathy and kindliness, and they may 
reasonably resent any attempt at a substitute for these 
emotions. 

We may follow this line of thought further. Not only are 
there certain types of act which when and because done from a 
mere sense of duty are likely to fail of their purpose and need 
special feeling to enlighten them. There are also personal 
relations such that the feeling of a special feeling is actually 
part or the whole of what is owed by one person to the other. 
There are acts whose value depends either mainly or in part on 
their being done from the prompting of a special feeling or 
interest, such as pity or love. These may be divided into two 
classes : 

(1) Those that do not strictly fall under the head of duty. 
In doing them a man is going out of his way, going beyond his 
duty. He is justly praised for his act, but could not justly be 
blamed for not doing it. I have already referred to these acts 
at the beginning of this paper, when defining the scope of ‘duty’ 
in the narrow sense. Typical of such acts are those that spring 
from pure generosity. A man can hardly be blamed for not 
seizing any particular opportunity for being generous—i.e. for 
giving or doing more than his duty demands—though it is more 
questionable whether he may not be blamed if he is never on 
any occasion generous—if he never goes out of his way to do 
more than his duty. But such blame would have as its object 
his character as a whole, not any particular act or failure to act. 

(2) But there is a second class of acts that mere directly 
concerns us. These not only owe their value to being done from 
a special feeling, but are at the same time duties. In them the 
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agent owes a special feeling and falls short of his duty if he does 
not feel that feeling. Thus a husband owes not merely protec- 
tion and maintenance to his wife, but affection. He has entered 
into a relation with her in which, normally speaking, her 
happiness depends on her possessing and knowing that she 
possesses his love, and she has entered into it on the implicit 
or explicit understanding that each will strive to make the other 
happy. If his treatment of her does not spring from genuine 
feelings of kindness and affection, and is not such that she can 
feel it to be so prompted, then he is failing to fulfil his obligations 
towards her—he is, as we say, ‘letting her down’. 

An obvious objection has to be met here. It will be said 
that we cannot command our emotions or interests at will, and 
that therefore there can be no duty to do anything the successful 
doing of which involves the feeling of a particular emotion or 
interest by the agent. If we have not in fact got the special 
feeling or interest, then it would seem that, in so far as the 
success of the act depends on our possessing this, it simply 
ceases to be a duty for us. For the ‘I ought’ depends on the 
‘T can’. The man of ‘cold nature’ is thus apparently absolved 
from many duties which bind the understanding and sympathetic 
soul—at least, he is absolved from them when he comes to realise 
that he cannot give what is needed. The difficulty is still more 
obvious for those acts in which a special feeling does not merely 
enlighten dutiful action but is itself owed. Here we cannot 
even attempt to carry out our duty if we believe that we cannot 
command our emotions. 

Now, that we are not able here and now to summon up a 
given interest or emotion is certainly true, and it is a defect 
which cannot be completely removed “‘by such beings as we are 
in such a world as ours’. But in admitting this I by no means 
admit that we cannot to a very important extent give emotions 
the opportunity of developing in us, and foster the development 
by a suitable direction of the will, which may in the first instance 
arise from a sense of duty.° On the other side it is plainly 


®* Henry Sidgwick once told a pupil that he was originally of a ‘‘cold nature” and 
deliberately set himself with considerable success to cultivate sympathy and other similar 
feelings. 
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possible, and a duty, to discourage the growth in us of mean 
and ignoble emotions by pulling ourselves up, as it were, and 
shaking them off, by refraining from such actions as, being 
prompted by base motives, might help them to grow and seize 
firmer hold on us, and on occasion by refusing to put ourselves 
into situations where we might be too strongly tempted to 
succumb to them. And surely such a discouragement of base 
feelings prepares the ground for the cultivation of those that 
are worthy. If we grant the power of cultivating a kindly or 
sympathetic or benevolent character, then we have not to admit 
that the ‘cold-natured’ man is freed from duties whose successful 
performance depend on the possession of such qualities. On 
the contrary, it is just by purely dutiful action that the required 
feelings may be developed. The man who initially tries to 
serve his fellow-men from mere sense of duty may by free 
communication with them and the endeavour to enter into their 
lives, acquire the sympathetic emotions towards them which he 
lacked, or comparatively lacked, at first. Even if we grant, 
then, as we must, that specific emotions cannot be summoned as 
required, a recognition that it is possible to cultivate them should 
reinforce the cold-natured man’s sense of obligation to attempt 
those very acts which his lack of sympathetic understanding 
will not at first let him carry through with complete success. 
For each attempt must help him to develop the character he 
needs for such success. 

The same solution applies to the cultivation of the sense of 
duty ; and it applies also to conduct in which special emotions, 
such as affection, are owed. The promise to love contained in 
the marriage service, which must presumably in most cases be 
interpreted as a promise to continue to love rather than to grow 
to love, is not a promise to do something wholly outside the 
agent’s control. If this love is threatened or lost it may be 
possible, and (so far as it is) there is a duty, to act in such a way 
as to maintain or regain it. Once again, the power, and so the 
duty, consists in cultivating a certain character or general 
habit of feeling and acting, not in acting from a given motive or 
feeling a given emotion on a particular occasion. This is all 
that is needed to meet the difficulty. For it is a general 
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emotional attitude, as expressed in a general trend of conduct, 
that we have suggested to be owed on account of certain personal 
relations, rather than isolated expressions of emotion. Particular 
unkind actions, for instance, over which it may be true that the 
agent has, for one special reason or another, no immediate 
control, are no doubt blemishes on an ideal pattern of conduct, 
but do not negate or destroy the fundamental affection that is 
owed and given. On the contrary, if followed by regret and 
forgiveness, they may heighten it. 

This brings me to the end of my argument. I will add 
only that I realise that the ideal I have argued for is an ideal. 
The requisite blend of special feeling with duty can only be 
imperfectly realised. But so far as we fail, we are falling short 
of complete moral perfection which, though unattainable, is 
the regulative ideal or pattern of moral life. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS BY FACTORIAL ANALYSIS 
(It). 


Item Analysis of Personal Inventory. 


By C. A. Gis. 


PREVIOUS papers in this series have indicated that, at 
present, questionnaires most effectively measure personality 
traits. They have pointed to the reliability and value of the 
Personal Inventory. But it has become clear that this inventory 
Measures more than one “‘trait’”. It was to elucidate still 
further the nature of the “‘traits” involved in this short question- 
naire that the present analysis was undertaken. In this way 
it was hoped that a progressive differentiation of traits might 
be achieved ; and that one analysis might verify the other. 


HISTORICAL. 

The best of the early questionnaires for the detection of 
neurotic tendency was that devised, at the request of army 
officials, by Robert S. Woodworth in 1918. The Woodworth 
Personal Data Sheet containing 116 terms has a reported 
reliability of 0-90, but was validated upon its ability to show 
differential scores for groups of neurotics drawn, from the army 
and groups of normal university students. In its final form it 
afforded @ convenient instrument by means of which men of 
varying degrees of emotional instability could be classified. 
However inaccurate this early classification may have been, 
the questionnaire did provide a basis for the selection of 
emotionally unfit men, for the detection of neurotic tendency. 

The Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, however, contributed 
more than that to the development of attempts at measurement 
in personality. This test was used as a basis for a number of 
similar questionnaires, especially designed to detect the neurotic 
tendency in children. Johnson (1920) revised the scale for 
application to children between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
Matthews (1923) published a revision applicable to children of 
ten plus. Cady (1925) revised the test for use in the estimation 
of juvenile incorrigibility. Further revisions have also been 
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published by House (1927) and Richmond (1930). Thus 
Woodworth’s list of questions was adapted for use with adults 
of all classes and with children. 

Out of the welter of more or less good scales proceeding 
from this early attempt there came one better than others. 
This was the Personality Schedule of L. L. and T. G. Thurstone? 
(1930). The Thurstone neurotic inventory was compiled from 
several of the lists previously in existence but it drew particularly 
from Woodworth’s questionnaire, which was of proved value. 
The Personality Schedule was an extensive list of 223 items 
designed and chosen, as were the Woodworth items, to indicate 
general instability. The Thurstones employed a novel method 
of item validation. Either a “yes” or “no” answer to each 
question having been tentatively labelled as a “neurotic 
indicator’, the number of questions thus answered was assessed 
for each of 700 student subjects. Of these, two groups of 50 
were selected, (a) that group of 50 whose scores were highest, 
and (b) the group of 50 whose scores were lowest. The responses 
of these groups to each of the 600 original items were examined. 
The upper group were found to have higher mean scores on all 
but one question than the lower group. The differences were 
statistically reliable for 223 of the items. These items were 
therefore chosen to compose the final schedule. Each item was 
thus validated in terms of its agreement with the entire list of 
items. Such a method rests upon the reasonable assumption 
that even if some items of a list are not significant, a large 
number of items will have a recognisable significance. By this 
means an inventory was selected which has been shown to 
differentiate between neurotics and normal individuals. 

Thurstone reports a reliability (odd-even) of 0-95 for the 
entire list of 223 items and of 0-90 for half of it. In reliability, 
then, this list is almost exactly equivalent to that of Woodworth. 

The Thurstone Personality Schedule, like the Woodworth 
Data Sheet, has been subject to much revision and extended 
application. But of this work only that of J. V. Hanna? may 
be mentioned here. Hanna compared scores on the Thurstone 


Journal of Social Psychol., 1930, 1, pp. 3-30. 
23. V. Hanna: ‘ Validating Es Measure of Psychoneurotic Tendency’, J. Abn. and 
Social Psychol., 1983, 28, pp. 435-445. 
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inventory of maladjusted groups with the degree of maladjust- 
ment as determined by three judges. His results reveal that 
the maladjusted cases tend to score higher on the Neurotic 
Inventory, but the frequency distributions as he published 
them, show much overlap and the differentiation is by no means 
clean-cut. Hanna’s conclusion is that the inventory is helpful 
in finding students (or others) in need of clinical advice and aid, 
but that it does not detect all cases of maladjustment. 


With these limitations in mind A. H. Martin selected the 
forty-two most significant items from the Thurstone Schedule 
to constitute the Personal Inventory. Several of these questions 
were reversed in order that neurotic tendency would not always 
be shown by the “‘yes” answer. Thus, sometimes “‘yes” and 
sometimes “no” is the neurotic indicator. The answers are, 
therefore, scored in terms of “yields’’. 


Such a short list it was felt would give a sufficient indication 
of neurotic tendency for use in vocational guidance. The 
reliability of Thurstone’s 223 questions had been 0-95. There- 
fore, if the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula holds for 
questionnaire items as for tests—and there seems a likelihood 
that it does*—then the reliability of the Personal Inventory 
will be reduced to 0-79 approximately. Farram* reports a 
retest reliability of 0-86 with 400 men and 0-91 with 200 women ; 
but this seems unduly high. The present writer has calculated 
split half reliability from an actual sample of 100 test forms 
drawn at random from the files for the present study. Yields 
on odd items were correlated with yields on even items and 
the coefficient of reliability thus obtained is 0-66--0-056. 
When corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula 
this figure becomes 0-79, which is precisely that anticipated. 
Since, therefore, the reliability of the Personal Inventory is in 
the neighbourhood of 0-80, it warrants some consideration, 
especially since it is so short and so easily and quickly 
administered. 


2 J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford: ‘‘ Personality Factors S, E and M and their Measure- 
ment ” , Jour. of Psych., 1936, p. 124. 

aR. Farram : ©The Relation of Ascendance-Submission Tendencies to Neurosis’’, 
Australasian Jour. Psych. and Phplos., 1935, 13, p. 230. 
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THE INVENTORY. 


The forty-two questions of the Personal Inventory cover a 
variety of situations, as a perusal of the items will show. 


1. 
2. 


Bm 


aon eS Oo 


Do you suffer from stage-fright ? 
Do you have difficulty in starting a conversation. 
with a stranger ? 


. Do you tend to worry over humiliating experiences ? 
. Do you often feel lonesome, even when you are with 


other people ? 


. Do you consider yourself a rather nervous person ? 

. Are your feelings easily hurt ? 

. Do you keep in the background on social occasions ? 
. Do ideas often run through your head so that you 


cannot sleep ? 


. Are you frequently burdened by a sense of remorse ? 
. Do you worry over possible misfortunes ? 
. Do your feelings alternate between happiness and 


sadness without apparent reason ? 


. Are you troubled with shyness ? 

. Do you day-dream frequently ? 

. Have you ever had spells of dizziness ? 

. Do you get discouraged easily ? 

. Do your interests change quickly ? 

. Are you easily moved to tears ? 

. Does it bother you to have people watch you at work, 


even when you do it well? 
Can you stand criticism without feeling hurt ? 


. Do you have difficulty in making friends ? 
. Are you troubled with the idea that people are watching 


you when in the street ? 


. Does your mind often wander badly so that you lose 


track of what you are doing ? 


. Have you ever been depressed because of low marks 


in school ? 


. Are you touchy on various subjects ? 
. Are you often in a state of excitement ? 
». Do you frequently feel “grouchy”’ ? 
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27. Do you feel self-conscious when. called on to entertain 
others ? 
28. Are you usually lucky in things you undertake ? 
29. Do you often feel ‘“‘just miserable’’ ? 
30. Does some particular useless thought keep coming 
into your mind to bother you? 
31. Are you frequently in low spirits ? 
32. Do you often experience periods of loneliness ? 
33. Do you often feel self-conscious in the presence of 
superiors ? 
34. Do you lack self-confidence ? 
35. Do you find it difficult to speak in public ? 
36. Do you often feel self-conscious because of your personal 
appearance ? 
37. If you see an accident are you quick to take an active 
part in giving help ? 
38. Do you feel you must do a thing over several times 
before you leave it? 
39. Are you troubled with feelings of inferiority ? 
40. Do you often find that you cannot make up your mind 
until the time for action has passed ? 
41. Do you have ups and downs in mood without apparent 
cause ? 
42. Are you in general self-confident about your abilities ? 
Despite the reasonably high reliability coefficient it would, 
indeed, be surprising if the score in terms of “‘yields’”’ on such a 
test were determined by a simple factor called “neurotic 
tendency” or what you will. Even if such a general factor 
were to operate there would undoubtedly be a number of quite 
large specific factors to be reckoned with. 


FACTORIAL STUDY OF THE INVENTORY. 

In order to discover the way in which this list of questions 
sampled some one, or few, or many independent factors a 
factorial study of the test was undertaken. To the above list 
of forty-two questions was added the query as to sex. Thus 
forty-three variables were submitted to factorial analysis 
following the method of Thurstone.° 


5L. L. Thurstone: ‘‘ Vectors of Mind”, Chicago, 1935. 
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There is nothing original in this approach to a study of the 
items of a questionnaire. In fact it was suggested by 
Guilford’s® analysis of thirty-six items of a questionnaire 
designed to measure introversion-extraversion. Guilford, also 
using the Thurstone technique, has found his thirty-six items 
to contain at least five? well determined independent factors. 
These he defines tentatively as S (social introversion), E (an 
emotionality factor), M (perhaps masculinity, or better, 
dominance factor), R (rhathymia or care-free factor), and T (a 
thinking introversion or intellectual leadership factor). Guilford’s 
later studies have confirmed these five factors and add factors 
D (depression), A (alertness), N (nervousness or jumpiness) 
and GD (general drive, characterised chiefly by a pressure 
toward action). 


Because of the time absorbed in casting test scores into the 
appropriate categories without mechanical assistance, a sample 
of 100 cases has been used here. 


The distribution of raw scores in this sample preserves 
the general outline of that of the total tested population. The 
sex and age distributions of the tested population are also 
preserved. 


Since responses to the inventory items are all in the “‘yes- 
no” form tetrachoric correlation coefficients have been calculated 
showing the relation between each item and every other of the 
forty-three. It must be emphasised that the use of tetrachoric 
coefficients assumes that the variables are sectioned somewhere 
near the median. In the present study that has not necessarily 
been the case. With a normal group such as was used quite 
often only a small minority reveals a “yield” on a particular 
test item. The probable error of the tetrachoric correlation 
coefficient in such cases is slightly in excess of that quoted for 
the average coefficient. The raw coefficients vary between 
+0-84 and —0-36; while the vast majority of the coefficients 
are positive. The average coefficient is 0-27 and the probable 


° J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford: ‘‘ Personality Factors S, E and M and their Measure- 
ment ’’, Jour. of Psych., 1936, 2, pp. 109-127. 

7 See also J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford: ‘ Personality Factors D, R, T and A”, 
J. Abn. and Soc. Psych., 1939, 34, pp. 21-36, and J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford: ‘“ Per- 
sonality Factors N and GB”’, J. Abn. and Soc. Psych., 1939, 34, pp. 239-248. 
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error of such a coefficient, calculated upon Kelley’s® formula 
for the probable error of a tetrachoric sectioned at the median, 
is about 0-105. Similarly the P.E. of a tetrachoric whose real 
value is zero is 0-100 approximately, while the P.E. of the 
highest coefficient 0-84 is about 0-063. Thus one would expect 
some of the original coefficients to be as low as —0-40 assuming 
that there are errors of measurement and that some of the 
items are really uncorrelated. This is what we find in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. 
Frequency Distribution of the I sha dt of 43 Personal Inventory 
tems. 


Class Interval. 
Frequency. 
From. | To. 
| 
—0-40 | —0:30 
—0°30 —0°20 13 
—0-20 | —0-10 28 
—0-10 0:00 66 
0:00 0-10 103 
6-10 0:20 155 
0-20 0:30 160 
0-30 0:40 128 
0-40 0-50 141 
0-50 0:60 51 
0-60 0:70 30 
0-70 0:80 11 
0-30 0:90 3 


THE ANALYSIS. 

The factorial analysis is made in two stages: (1) the 
factoring of the correlation matrix, and (2) the rotation of the 
coordinate axes to reveal a simple structure.? The calculation 
has not been carried beyond three factors. These three factors 
seem sufficient to account for the intercorrelations with mostly 
insignificant residuals. It is true there are 35 residuals greater 
than 0-3, and a fourth factor might conceivably have been 
extracted. It would, however, contribute less than five per 
cent. of the total variance. 

The loading of each item with each of these three factors 
is shown in the centroid matrix (Table 2). It will be noticed 
that when those variables which have “no” for their “‘yield’”’ 
are reflected the first column has all positive values and that 


87. L. Kelley: ‘‘ Statistical Method ’’, Macmillan, 1924, pp. 257-8. 
®L. L. Thurstone: ‘‘ Primary Mental Abilities ’, 1937, p. 61, and “‘ Vectors of Mind ”, 
Ch. 3. 
D 
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each of the subsequent columns contains both positive and 
negative entries as was to be expected. The second last column, 
h?, of this table shows communalities, that is the proportion 
of the variance due to the three calculated factors ; while the 
last column, U, shows the uniqueness of each item, that is the 


TABLE 2. 
Personal Inventory. 
Factorial Matrix—Centroid Axes. 


Factor Loadings. 
Variable. h*. U. 
I ie ii 
1 0-415 —0-°302 0°438 0-455 0-545 
2 0°355 —0:548 —0°359 0-555 0-445 
3 0:537 —0-026 0:058 0-292 0-708 
4 0-627 0-199 —0:253 0:486 0-514 
5 0-665 —0°270 —0°140 0:535 0:465 
6 0-508 —0-:281 0-127 0-353 0-647 
7 0:343 —0°487 0-100 0-319 0-681 
8 0-206 0-504 0-049 0-299 0-701 
9 0-576 0-217 —0°394 0-534 0-466 
10 0-409 0-210 0-047 0-214 0-786 
11 0-680 0-206 —0:275 0-580 0-420 
12 0:654 —0-453 —0-382 0-779 0-221 
13 0-425 0°357 0-121 0-323 0-677 
14 0-449 0-251 0-020 0-265 0-735 
15 0-736 0-028 0:°136 0°561 0:439 
16 0-251 0-457 0-274 0-347 0-653 
ny, 0-762 0: 267 —0°519 0-921 0:079 
18 0-422 —0:439 0-220 0-419 0:581 
—19 0:°382 —0-011 —0:412 0-316 0-684 
20 0-468 —0-127 —0:055 0-238 0-762 
21 0-627 —0:342 0-180 0-543 0-457 
22 0-514 0-172 0-404 0-457 0:+543 
23 0-546 0-318 0-156 0-424 0:576 
24 0-664 0-134 0-054 0-462 0:538 
25 0-342 0-488 —0°308 0-450 0:550 « 
26 0-533 —0-100 —0:010 0:294 0-706 
27 0:491 —0:°489 0:164 0-507 0:493 
28 0-029 0-179 —0:005 0-033 0-967 
29 0:531 0-438 —0-158 0-499 0-501 
30 0-394 0-140 0-122 0-190 0-810 
31 0:911 0-090 —0:109 0-850 0-150 
32 0-758 0-230 —0:382 0-773 0-227 
33 0-466 —0°212 0:359 0-391 0-609 
34 0°517 —0:444 —0:186 0-499 0-501 
35 0-497 —0-431 0:227 0-484 0:°516 
36 0-596 —0:-062 —0-140 0-379 0-621 
—37 0:377 —0°271 —0:°419 0-391 0:609 
38 0-370 0-217 0-250 0-247 0-753 
39 0-725 0-094 0-083 0:541 0-459 
40 0-342 0-109 0-029 0-130 0:870 
41 0-542 0-248 0-469 0-575 0-425 
—42 0-554 —0-203 —0:194 0-386 0:614 
—43 0:198 —0:087 —0:245 0-101 0-899 
11-867 3-781 2°754 
0:276 0-088 0-064 
Percentage of 
total variance 27-6 8:8 6-4 42-8 
1 | 
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extent to which the variance is not accounted for by these 
common, factors, but is due either to specificity, S, or to error 
variance, E. S may not be separated from E unless the 
reliabilities of the items are known, and in the present study 
this is not the case. The specificity of an item is that part of its 
variance attributable to factors affecting that item alone. 
The error variance is due to unmeasurable fluctuations—it is 
the difference between perfect reliability and the calculated 
reliability when such is found. 

The last row in Table 2 is of some interest. It records the 
percentage of the total variance accounted for by each successive 
factor; and also records the fact that three factors in this 
instance account for 42-8% of the total variance. Since each 
factor after the third would account for less than 5% of the 
variance, it is clear that there are a large number of less important 
factors operating in the production of the original correlational 
matrix. This fact remains even though Table 2 is not to be 
interpreted as it stands. 

Rotation of Axes. The rotational technique employed is 
that of rotation in one plane at a time. Axes have been rotated 
to a final position which is expressed by Table 3. 

The first row of Table 3, which has to do with item 1, that 
is the question “Do you suffer from stage-fright?’’, is to be 
read as follows: It has a positive factor loading of 0-603 with 
factor I’. This means that those who possess a great amount 
of the positive aspect of factor I’ are very likely to answer 
‘“‘yes’’ to this question ; they do suffer from stage-fright. This 
item has small and practically negligible loadings with the other 
two factors. The total variance in this item is about 36% due 
to factor I’; about 46% due to all common factors (h? =0- 462) 
and some 53% due to uniqueness, that is, to constant factors 
other than the three which have been calculated. 

In the same way all the items are to be interpreted from the 
data given in this Table 3. 

Guilford has pointed out! the difficulty of finding in a list 
of questions such as these a pure, unambiguous question. By 


19 J, P, Guilford and R. B. Guilford: “‘ Personality Factors $8, E and M and their Measure- 
ment”, Jour. of Psych., 1936, 2, p. 115. 
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TABLE 3. 
Personal Inventory. 
Factorial Matrix—After Rotation of Axes. 


Factor Loadings. 
Variable. r ith 
Le Ty’. ny 7 
1 0-603 0: 282 —0:°109 0-462 
2 —0-003 0-667 0-311 0-541 
3 0-421 0-130 0:314 0-293 
4 0-264 0-003 0-653 0-496 
5 0°371 0:433 0-458 0:535 
6 0-449 0-350 0-169 0-354 
7 0-302 0-466 0-019 0-308 
8 0-180 —0°445 0-261 0-298 
9 0:129 0-006 0-718 0:533 
10 0-322 —0-121 0-308 0-214 
11 0-287 0-006 0-687 0-555 
12 0-192 0:657 0-556 0-778 
13 0-386 —0:274 0:313 0-322 
14 0-331 —0-145 0-366 0-265 
15 0:616 0-104 0:412 0:560 
16 0°371 —0°440 0-125 0-348 
17 0-172 0-026 0-945 0-942 
18 0-454 0-461 —0-001 0-419. 
—-19 —0-021 0-183 0-531 0-316 
20 0-290 0-235 0-313 0-237 
21 0-570 0-423 0-195 0°542 
22 0-649 —0-140 0-126 0-457 
23 0-496 —0°217 0:361 0-423 
24 0°507 0-006 0-451 0:460 
25 0-014 —0-325 0-579 0-442 
26 0-370 0-214 0°334 0-295 
27 0°463 0-536 0-069 0-506 
28 0-017 —0-163 0:077 0-033 
29 0-263 —0°+266 0-598 0-498 
30 0-365 —0:073 0-227 0-190 
31 0-567 0-137 0-714 0-850 
32 0-266 0-030 0:837 0:773 
33 0:583 0-228 0-016 0-393 
34 0:235 0-576 0-336 0-500 
35 0-511 0:469 0-049 6:488 
36 0°322 0-220 0°475 0-378 
—37 —0°029 0-432 0-451 0-391 
38 0-439 —0:180 0-148 0-247 
39 0°572 0-051 0-461 0-543 
40 0-262 —0-085 0:245 0-130 
41 0-714 —0:220 0:126 0:574 
—42 0-255 0-356 0-440 0-386 
—43 —0:033 0-132 0-287 0:100 
6-530 4-273 7-346 18-349 
Percentage of 
total variance 15:3 10:0 T7*2 42-6 


an unambiguous question he means one a response to which 
“is indicative of one fundamental dimension of personality and 
one alone’. His question that most nearly approached that 
ideal was “Are you a male?” which had a perfect reliability. 
This question he found to have a loading of 0-830 with his 
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factor III, which he later named M (masculinity). In other 
words, the answer to this question indicates factor III to the 
extent of 0-694 or 69-4% (0-830?). This is our question 43. 
From Table 3 we see that it has a communality of only 0-100; 
only 10% of the variance of this question is accounted for by 
our three factors. Thus some 90% is due to factors still 
unknown. Had we proceeded further with our analysis it is 
possible we should have found a factor largely determined by 
this sex difference. 


The next most “‘pure”’ item in this study is again almost 
solely a determinant of factor III’’. It is item 32, the question 
“Do you often experience periods of loneliness?’’ This item 
has a loading with factor III’’ of 0-837, that is, it determines 
that factor to the extent of 70% of its variance. Other relatively 
pure items are: for factor III’, items 9 and 31—the questions 
“Are you frequently burdened by a sense of remorse?” and 
“Are you frequently in low spirits?’’; for factor I’, items 
41 and 22—“Do you have ups and downs in mood without 
apparent cause? ’’ and ““‘Does your mind often wander so badly 
that you lose track of what you are doing?”’; and for factor 
II’, items 2 and 12—‘“‘Do you have difficulty in starting a 
conversation with a stranger?’’ and “Are you troubled with 
shyness ?”’ 


Identification of the Factors. We may now attempt to 
identify or name these three independent factors. As an 
assistance in this task we list for each factor those items which 
have significant loadings with that factor. The largest factor 
is our factor III’’, and we consider it first, listing in order of 
importance the nineteen items which have a loading with it 
greater than 0-350. 


In constructing these lists the actual question is replaced 
by a descriptive phrase the formulation of which takes into 
account the algebraic sign of the loading. It may, however, 
be borne in mind that only three negative loadings find their 
way into these lists, and these are all in the determination of 
factor II’. 
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Factor III’. 


Item. Loading Characteristic. 
17 0-945 Easily moved to tears. 
32 0°837 Often experiences periods of loneliness. 
9 0-718 Frequently burdened by a sense of remorse. 
31 0-714 Frequently in low spirits. : ; 
11 0-687 Feelings alternate between happiness and sadness without 
apparent reason. 
4 0-653 Often feels lonesome even when with other people. 
29 0-598 Often feels ‘‘ just miserable ”’. 
25 0:579 Often in a state of excitement. 
12 0-556 Troubled with shyness. 
19 0-531 Cannot stand criticism without feeling hurt. 
36 0:475 Often feels self-conscious because of personal appearance. 
39 0-461 Troubled with feelings of inferiority. 
5 0-458 Considers self rather nervous person. 
24 0-451 Touchy on various subjects. . 
37 0-451 | Slow to take active part in giving help at scene of accident. 
42 0-440 Not self-confident about abilities. 
15 0-412 Gets discouraged easily. 
14 0-366 Has had spells of dizziness. 
23 0-361 Has been depressed because of low marks at school. 
Factor I’. 
Item. Loading Characteristic. 
41 0-714 Has ups and downs in mood without apparent cause. 
22 0:649 Mind often wanders badly to lose track of what is being done. 
15 0-616 Gets discouraged easily. 
1 0-603 Suffers from stage-fright. 
33 0-583 Often feels self-conscious in the presence of superiors. 
39 0-572 Troubled with feelings of inferiority. 
21 0:570 Troubled with idea of being watched in the street. 
31 0-567 Frequently in low spirits. 
24 0-507 Touchy on various subjects. ; 
23 0-496 | Has been depressed because of low marks at school. 
27 0-463 Self-conscious when called on to entertain others. 
18 0:454 Bothered by people watching work. 
6 0:449 Feelings easily hurt. 
38 0:439 Feels must do a thing over several times before leaving it. 
13 0-386 Daydreams frequently. 
5 0°371 Considers self rather nervous person. 
16 0-371 Interests change quickly. 
26 0-370 Frequently feels “‘ grouchy ’’. 
30 0-365 Particular useless thought keeps coming into mind to bother. 
FAcToR II’. 
Item. Loading | Characteristic. 
2 0-667 Has difficulty in starting conversation with a stranger. 
12 0-657 Troubled with shyness. 
34 0-576 Lacks self-confidence. 
27 0:536 Feels self-conscious when called on to entertain others. 
35 0-469 Finds it difficult to speak in public. 
7 0-466 Keeps in background on social occasions. 
18 0-461 | Bothered by being watched while at work. 
8 0-445 Ideas do not run through head preventing sleep. 
16 0-440 Interests do not change quickly. 
5 0-433 Considers self rather nervous person. 
37 0°432 Slow to take active part in giving help at scene of accident. 
21 0-423 Troubled with idea of being watched by people on street. 
42 0+356 Lacks self-confidence about abilities. 
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The most striking fact about these lists is their consistency. 
Some items are to be found appearing in more lists than one. 
That means there is great difficulty about selecting ‘“pure”’ 
items, but it is remarkable to what extent these lists cohere. 

Despite this apparent validation of the technique criticism 
may be levelled at it on the ground that the constellation of 
items is not due to the existence of real dimensions of personality 
but to the phraseology of the questions and other external 
factors of that nature. Guilford! in dealing with this criticism 
makes it clear that there are many possibilities, but that the 
research worker necessarily overlooks them, but at the same 
time tempers his judgments according to his knowledge of 
limitations. He says: ‘Because of the general ambiguity of 
the items and the actual wealth of logical subtleties involved, 
we hesitate to believe that even very intelligent subjects could 
contrive to give the intricate factor pattern which comes out of 
the analysis even if that were their primary goal. Many a 
subject remarks after taking such a questionnaire that he made 
some seemingly glaringly illogical responses. This may show 
concern on the part of some subjects for logical consistency, 
but at the same time it shows the impossibility, due to the 
complexity of the items, of letting that motive dominate the 
replies. It also shows a fixed belief in the regularity and 
lawfulness of behaviour without which there could be no science 
of Psychology.’’!” 

The first factor (III’’) presents a general picture of emotional 
depression. The list containing items which determine the 
factor has nineteen entries. Of these fifteen definitely reflect 
depression. The first four items on the list, for example, 
suggest a ready expression of emotion, a more or less perpetually 
disgruntled state in which the individual feels lonely or “blue” 
and in which he feels in low spirits. The other items fill out this 
original glimpse. Only one item, or possibly two, do not at 
first sight fit into the “depression”’ picture. These are items 11 
and 25, which indicate an alternation of feelings between 
depression and elation without apparent reason and frequent 


 Tbid., p. 119. 
18 Tbid., p. 120. 
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experience of a certain elation. When one bears in mind, 
however, the close psychological relation between mania and 
melancholia it does not seem so unreasonable that these two 
items should appear here. In all probability there have not 
been sufficient items of this type to determine a new vector, and 
they naturally fall in with the ‘depression’ group. These 
seemingly incongruent factors then strengthen the opinion that 
here is the factor to which Guilford has given the name D 
(depression).14 

Characteristics largely determining Guilford’s factor D are : 
(1) Often has the “‘blues’’, (2) ponders over past, (3) introspective, 
analyses himself, (4) not unconcerned about what others think 
of his actions, (5) not practical, (6) frequently in a meditative 
state, (7) not carefree. Each of these characteristics may be 
closely paralleled from the list for our factor III’’, as follows : 
(1) Frequently in low spirits; often feels “‘just miserable’, 
(2) frequently burdened by a sense of remorse, (3) troubled with 
shyness, with feelings of inferiority, and considers self rather 
nervous, (4) often feels self-conscious because of personal 
appearance, (5) slow to take active part in giving help, (6) often 
experiences periods of loneliness and feels lonesome even when 
with other people, (7) cannot stand criticism ; gets discouraged 
easily ; has been depressed because of low marks at school. 


There seems little doubt that our first factor is Guilford’s 
D, and we may even confirm his conclusion that “factor D seems 
to have a strong aspect of thinking of a meditative sort”. We 
would, however, stress the similarity of this dimension of 
personality to melancholia and point to the possibility of its 
being a “normal” manifestation of that aspect of “‘abnormal’’ 
behaviour, which we know as “manic-depressive psychosis’. 


The second factor (I’) again presents a problem of identifica- 
tion rather than of naming, for here again is a picture which 
closely corresponds to one already presented by Guilford, this 
time in his first article on factors 8, E and M.'4 The general 
picture here is neatly summarised in the first item of the list— 


18 J. P. Guilford and R. B, Guilford : “ Personality Factors D, R, T and A’, Jour. Abn. 
and Soc. Psych., 1939, 34, pp. 21-36. 


4 Jour. of Psychology, 1936, 2, p. 117. 
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“Has frequent ups and downs in mood without apparent cause’’. 
It is a factor not completely independent of that trait we have 
been used to calling introversion. This is almost precisely the 
factor Guilford called E. Of it he says: ‘To use simply the 
term ‘emotionality’ is not sufficiently definitive. The use of 
the concept of emotional introversion-extraversion is probably 
out of place. . . Running through the list is a thread of emotional 
immaturity or emotional dependency. The individual having 
those traits would seem to lack self-sufficiency and at the same 
time to lack cortical control over the emotional centres. We 
shall call this dimension factor E, until a better concept can be 
applied, and we shall define it in terms of the list of characteristics 
which is given above.’’!® 

Many of the characteristics of Guilford’s list appear also 
in our list for this factor. His first item with a weight of 0-572 
and ours with 0-714 is, ““Has frequent ups and downs in mood”’ 
His second item, ‘‘Feelings easily hurt’’, has a weight of 0-560. 
In our list this item has 0-449 loading, while we have also item 15 
“Easily discouraged’? with a loading 0-616. “Daydreams 
frequently”? has a loading 0-420 in the Guilford study and 
0-386 in the present study. The item “gets rattled easily in 
exciting situations’ approximately corresponds to our item 
“suffers from stage-fright”. The parallel can be pushed even 
further, but that does not seem necessary. It would not be 
rash to conclude that here is confirmation of factor E. 

The third factor (II’) offers a fairly clear social picture. 
Again the similarity to a factor already isolated by Guilford is 
remarkable. This factor can with no misgiving be identified 
as Guilford’s factor S, which he defines as “‘social introversion- 
extraversion”’, “sociability or shyness’.1® He does not, how- 
ever, impose these descriptive terms upon the factor but prefers 
simply to label it S pending further definite research. Likewise 
we can do little else. 

Closely parallel items appearing in the two lists are: (1) 
Does not enjoy getting acquainted with people (Guilford 0-649) ; 
has difficulty in starting a conversation with a stranger (0-667), 


15 Thid., p. 121. 
36 Thid., p. 120. 
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(2) generally prefers not to take the lead in group activities 
(Guilford 0-495) ; feels self-conscious when called on to entertain 
others (0-536), (3) keeps in the background on social occasions 
(Guilford 0-658), (0-466), (4) not often in state of excitement 
(0-325) and Guilford’s item “Slow and deliberate” (0-414), 
(5) does not like to speak in public (Guilford 0-390); finds it 
difficult to speak in public (0-469), (6) does not like to be watched 
while working (Guilford 0-250); bothered by being watched 
while working (0-461). 

That the three factors given by this analysis should be so 
easily and definitely identifiable with those obtained in another 
research using very different sets of questions is both surprising 
and encouraging. This remarkable result helps to vindicate the 
factorial technique and also builds the hope that real dimensions 
of personality may be isolated by further work. If this hope is 
remote, at least the very near future is bright for the better 
measurement of personality. The psychologist already has 
achieved a degree of success in the measurement of intelligence 
about which the last word has not been said in definition and 
analysis. And so it may be with personality which at present 
appears to be a much more complex concept. 

Comparison with Mosier’s Analysis. The large part played 
by the research psychologist’s interpretation is revealed by a 
comparison of the present study with that of Mosier.1’ He 
has analysed by the Thurstone technique almost exactly the 
same set of questions as used by the present writer. He has, 
however, taken the analysis to eight factors which together 
account for 51-:2% of the total variance. That is, the extra 
five factors together account for 9% of the total variance. 
Just what effect this apparently ‘‘small’’ difference can have is 
to be seen, however, in Mosier’s eight ‘“Primary”’ traits. 

Five hundred cases have been used in the Chicago study and 
repeat reliabilities (after one week) have been calculated. 
Tetrachoric coefficients were used and factored by the centroid 
method. Mosier has not published his table of correlation 
coefficients, but it is noteworthy that his centroid loadings for 


7C. I. Mosier: “A Factor Analysis of Certain Neurotic Symptoms”, Psychometr 
1937, 2, pp. 263-286. Maasai. 8s na 
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the first three factors are almost identical with those of the 
present study. His continuation to eight factors, however, 
effects certain changes in interpretation. 


After rotation of axes Mosier’s eight ‘‘traits’’ are given 
names such as “cycloid’’, “depression”’, ‘hypersensitivity’, 
“inferiority’’, “social introversion’’, ‘‘public self-consciousness’’, 
“cognitive defect’? and “autistic tendency”’. 


His first or cycloid, ‘“C” factor, contains such items as : 
Ups and downs in mood (0°85), happiness to sadness (0°81), 
low spirits (0-51), miserable (0-43), grouchy (0-39), indecision 
(0-32) and remorse (0-30), together with half a dozen others 
with less weight. The depression or “D” factor has the following 
items of significant weight: Periods of loneliness (0-71), lone- 
some, even, with others (0-68), frequently in low spirits (0-59). 
miserable (0-56), difficulty making friends (0-50), grouchy 
(0-35) and remorse (0-27). In these two factors a number of 
items are common. Mosier says (p. 272): “Items which have 
high correlations with, and are symptomatic of ‘C’ tend also to 
have high loadings with, and to be symptomatic of ‘D’. Whether 
this would obtain in a wider range of behaviour items is an 
hypothesis, but an interesting one, and one which accords with 
clinical information.” 


Mosier’s factor ““H’’ (hypersensitivity) is determined by the 
items: Feelings easily hurt (0-52), cannot stand criticism 
(0-47), consider self a nervous person (0-45), state of excitement 
(0-42), easily discouraged (0-40), worry over humiliating 
experiences (0-38), grouchy (0-31), miserable (0-30), indecision 
(0-26), ideas run through head at night (0-26). The great 
majority of these items are to be found in our factor “E”’. Here 
one is inclined to believe that the more detailed analysis yields 
a more homogeneous picture. 


Factor four of his analysis Mosier calls “‘Inferiority’’ (1) 
or ‘‘Lack of Self-Confidence’’, and he points out that it is most 
noticeable in social situations. His fifth factor he identifies 
as Guilford’s “S’’. No less than nine of the items determining 
our factor S also determine Mosier’s “S’’. At the same time our 
factor S includes Mosier’s “I”? and again the more detailed 
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analysis points to a fact long recognised—namely that social 
inferiority feeling and social introversion are distinct “‘traits’’. 

Mosier then has factor ‘“‘P’’, Public self-consciousness, which 
is quite homogeneous as to the type of item determining it. 
Such items are: Difficult to speak in public (0-80), stage fright 
(0:77), self-conscious entertaining (0-72), self-conscious with 
superiors (0-42), and others. Whether this is a factor distinct 
from ‘“‘I’’ and “S’” in psychological experience is questionable, 
though Mosier claims that it accords with the experience of 
finding that a ‘‘good-mixer’’ often has stage-fright, and with 
the fact that a ‘bashful’ boy often is a skilled debater. But if 
this is ‘common’ as he says, there is no explanation of the 
items “‘Troubled with shyness” and “Difficulty starting con- 
versation”’ appearing with this factor. 

His further factors ‘Co’, Cognitive defect, and “Au’, 
Autistic tendency, are suggestive but are not reliably established 
by the work yet done. 

Extension of the analysis to eight factors has revealed the 
need for probably three more factors. At the same time his 
more detailed work does not invalidate the present analysis. 
As already pointed out, the factors found here agree very closely 
with others identified by Guilford from different material. 
Mosier splits those factors into still smaller units and it remains 
for him to show not only that his statistical units have psychol- 
ogical reality but that even if they are psychologically real, 
they are of sufficient dimensions to be measured and 
contemplated in isolation. 


SUMMARY. 


A set of forty-three questions taken from the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule and called the Personal Inventory has 
been submitted to factorial analysis. The analytic technique 
employed was Thurstone’s centroid method, with rotation of 
the axes to simple structure. Three factors have been found 
to account for almost half the total variance. Upon identifica- 
tion these three factors prove to be factors D, E and S as already 
isolated and named by J. P. Guilford and R. B. Guilford in 
several studies conducted in the University of Nebraska. They 
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may also be identified with factors isolated by C. I. Mosier in 
an analysis of the same set of questions. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Personal Inventory may not be regarded as a homo- 
geneous measure of “neurotic tendency”. There is, in fact, 
no primary trait which may be called “neurotic tendency”. 
It is merely a name given to a heterogeneous collection of 
forces which may or may not work together to produce a state 
known as neurosis. The Personal Inventory measures at 
least three independent factors, D, E and S; and so far as 
present information will show there is no justification for the 
use of a conglomerate score upon this test. Any such score 
can hardly be expected to behave as a unit in further analytic 
studies. When such a “pooled” score is used and found to 
be advantageous the reason can only be that each of the 
factors which contribute to that score is closely related with the 
predictable criterion. This is as much the case with tests of 
intellectual abilities as it is here. It must be borne in mind 
that although these factors D, E and S have been isolated in 
this set of questions and have been shown to be independent, 
when, this inventory is but one test of a series of heterogeneous 
tests being analysed these “independent”’ factors are fused into 
one. In other words when we look into the heavens with the 
naked eye we are able to isolate a number of stars which are of 
such significance as to be named. When we limit the range of 
our searching and with refined instruments examine one small 
section of the firmament we find each of those named significant 
bodies losing its identity and splitting up into numerous 
independent bodies, which from our great distance had seemed 
to blend their forces and behave as one. It is not otherwise 
with the factorial technique, which is but an instrument. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

One further task remains. The warp and woof of this 
study must be interwoven and the resulting pattern and texture 
evaluated. The specific aim of the whole project has been, the 
isolation and possible definition of unique traits of personality. 
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The essence of the method has been the application, to cor- 
relational matrices, of the factorial technique. 

A summary of previous researches of this nature has been 
made. The conclusions to be drawn from that summary are 
that factorial analysis will yield a limited number of independent 
factors from among a heterogeneous collection of personality 
tests. But also that identical factors are not yielded by all 
studies. In other words, real ‘‘traits’’ have not been isolated. 
Amidst the divergence, however, a good deal of agreement is 
to be found. 

The analysis of a battery of twenty-two tests has yielded 
five factors which seem to approach no nearer the isolation of 
primary traits. ‘Emotional instability’, “Self-consciousness’’, 
and ‘“‘Solitariness’” are well established and fulfil the require- 
ments of the definition of a personality trait. “Fluency” can 
hardly be thought of as “a pattern of social behaviour’, and 
rather seems to be an ability which affects, to a degree, one’s 
social behaviour. Similarly “Concentration of attention” is an 
ability which may have repercussions upon personality, but 
which does not square with the definition of a personality trait. 

The somewhat cumbersome analysis of the intercorrelation 
of the items of the Personal Inventory has served to verify the 
factors of ‘“Emotional instability” and ‘‘Solitariness or shyness” 
and adds a suggestion for a further factor of ‘“Depression’’. 
It still leaves the whole position unsatisfactory. But so closely 
does this work accord with studies made elsewhere that the 
conclusions may be drawn more happily than might have been. 
The traits of ‘“Self-confidence”, “Solitariness or Shyness’, 
“Emotional instability’, “Manic-Depression” are unique, and 
probably independent, if not elemental. 

The factorial technique applied to empirical measurements 
is capable of isolating personality “traits”. That isolation may 
take the form of successive differentiations yielding at each step 
better defined patterns of consistent social behaviour. 
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DISCUSSION. 


ARISTOTLE AND SYLLOGISM. 


By R. P. ANSCHUTZ. 


In his book on Aristotle (p. 37) W. D. Ross says that 
“Aristotle is not unaware of the objection that has been brought 
against the syllogism, that it involves a petitio principwi”’. And 
he proceeds to outline an argument by which, as he understands 
it, Aristotle met the objection (pp. 37 f.). 

I have looked up the passages cited by Ross and they 
do not seem to me to bear out what he says. But since I 
am neither an Aristotelian nor even a Greek scholar, I should 
be glad to have the opinion of readers of the Journal. And I 
am quite prepared to find that the question has been already 
elucidated. 

The question is not whether the considerations urged by 
Aristotle enable us, as a matter of logic, to meet the objection 
that the syllogism involves a petitio principii. It is whether, 
as a matter of history, Aristotle was aware of the objection. 
In other words, are the difficulties discussed by Aristotle in the 
passages cited by Ross equivalent to the charge of petitio 
principti, aS it was subsequently urged by Sextus Empiricus 
and J. S. Mill? 

It does not seem to me that they are. Indeed, it does not 
seem to me that they are regarded by Aristotle as involving any 
charge against the syllogism at all. 

In the first place, the difficulties discussed by Aristotle are 
puzzles about knowledge which appear to have been in circulation 
among the Greeks for some time. Aristotle refers to Socrates’ 
treatment of one of them in the “Meno”. And it is difficult to 
see how they can be regarded as attacks on the theory of the 
syllogism when they are reported as having been current before 
that theory was thought of. 

In the second place, it appears that it was, partly, the 
consideration of these puzzles that led Aristotle to formulate 
the theory of the syllogism, or at least of the demonstrative 
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syllogism. The position, then, would seem to be exactly contrary 
to that described by Ross. Aristotle did not regard these 
puzzles as attacks on the syllogism. On the contrary he 
regarded the syllogism as providing the solution of the puzzles. 

These puzzles relate first, to the difficulty of reconciling 
ignorance of (and even error about) particular propositions 
with knowledge of the corresponding universals; secondly, 
to the difficulty of reconciling the ignorance and the knowledge 
that are both involved in learning. 

Aristotle states the first puzzle in this way: “A man is 
asked, ‘Do you, or do you not know that every pair is even ?’ 
He says he does know it. The questioner then produces a 
particular pair, of the existence, and so a fortiori of the evenness 
of which he was unaware’ (An. Post. 71a, trans. Mure). 

Or again, consider the proposition that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. If a man does not know 
of the existence of this triangle, how could he have known that 
its angles were equal to two right angles? (ibid.). 

Thus any man who asserts a universal and, at the same time, 
admits his ignorance of any particular instance seems to be 
involved in the impossible predicament of both knowing and not 
knowing the same thing at the same time. 

In regard to the second puzzle, Aristotle refers (An. Pr. 67a ; 
An. Post. 71a) to the “Meno” where it receives this statement 
from Socrates: “A man cannot inquire either about what he 
knows or about what he does not know. For he cannot inquire 
about what he knows, because he knows it, and in that case is 
in no need of inquiry ; nor again, can be inquire about what he 
does not know, since he does not know about what he is to 
inquire’ (Meno, 80e, trans. Lamb). 

Now Aristotle solves both these puzzles by distinguishing 
sharply between two sorts of knowledge—knowledge of the 
universal and knowledge of the particular. 

“The expression ‘to know that every triangle has its angles 
equal to two right angles’ is ambiguous, meaning to have the 
knowledge either of the universal or the particulars. Thus the man 
in the first puzzle knows that this triangle contains two right 
angles with a knowledge of the universal but not with a know- 
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ledge of the particulars ; consequently his knowledge will not 
be contrary to his ignorance” (An. Pr. 67a, trans. Mure). 

Aristotle is even prepared to maintain that knowledge of a 
universal is consistent not only with ignorance, but even with 
error about a particular. Thus it is possible, he holds, to know 
that ‘All B are A’ and also that ‘C is B’, and still think that 
‘Cis not A’. ‘Nothing, for example, prevents a man knowing 
that every mule is sterile and that this is a mule and thinking 
that this animal is with foal, for he does not know that A belongs 
to C, unless he considers the propositions together’’ (ibid.). 

The same distinction also provides Aristotle with a solution 
of the second puzzle by enabling him to allow both for the 
element of ignorance and for the element of knowledge involved 
in inquiry. Since a man may know a universal and be ignorant 
of the particulars, there is still room for inquiry—regarding 
the particulars. And since the man does know the universal, 
he is able to recognise the particulars when he comes across 
them—as instances of the universal. 

Thus Aristotle considers that it is unnecessary to invoke 
the Socratic doctrine of “reminiscence” in order to allow for 
the possibility of learning. That possibility is sufficiently 
allowed for when we recognise that knowledge is not only of 
universals, as Socrates assumes, but is also of particulars. 

But this is not the only alternative to his own theory 
discussed by Aristotle. He also considers, and rejects, another 
alternative which attempts to reduce all knowledge to knowledge 
of particulars. 

“The solution which some people offer is to assert that they 
do not know that every pair is even; but only that everything 
which they know to be a pair is even ; yet what they know to be 
even is that of which they have demonstrated evenness, i.e. 
what they made the subject of the premise. For no premise 
is ever couched in the form ‘every number which you know to 
be such’ or ‘every rectilinear figure which you know to be such’ : 
the predicate is always construed as applicable to any and every 
instance of the thing’? (An. Post. 71b). 

Thus, besides the rationalist theory of Socrates, Aristo 
also rejects the empiricist theory—of Mill. And incidentally 
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Aristotle’s rejection of empiricism may be criticised on the 
ground that he confuses “knowing” and “asserting”. It is 
true that our assertion is made quite generally about every 
pair and every triangle. But that is quite compatible with the 
supposition that our knowledge—the evidence of our assertion— 
is limited to the pairs or triangles with which we are acquainted. 

Altogether, then, Aristotle has three theories in mind 
regarding universal and particular propositions : 

(a) The Socratic theory of the “Meno”, that knowledge is 

confined to universals. 

(b) The empiricist theory held by some persons unnamed, 
that knowledge is confined to particulars. 

(c) His own theory that there is knowledge both of 
universals and of particulars, which is the basis of the 
doctrine of the demonstrative syllogism. 

It looks as if all these theories were inspired partly at least, 
by various sophistic puzzles about learning that had been current 
for some time. And if that is so, then these puzzles cannot be 
regarded as attacks on the syllogism. On the contrary, the 
syllogism must be regarded as one of three theories which were 
offered as solutions of the puzzles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editor.) 

Sir: I have only just noticed in your September number a review by 
Alice R. Walker of my book, “The Superphysical’’. 

One naturally feels remote from a book written over five years ago, but I 
feel that the review calls for some comment. 

Your reviewer finds the chapter on Telepathy of special interest because 
it “‘seems to be approaching scientific respectability’. She, however, feels 
herself ‘‘up against the difficulty of insufficient information”. If she means 
by this that I have not given sufficient information regarding the particular 
cases I cite, obviously she is correct. An adequate presentation with detailed 
documentation even of the few examples I give would have required chapters. 
The reader therefore is referred to the original records. These records are 
also available to your reviewer, and in undertaking to review this subject one 
naturally assumes that she has a knowledge of the extensive literature which 
supplies the evidence with almost tedious meticulousness. She should not, 
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therefore, at this late stage, feel herself up against any difficulty of “insufficient 
information”. I stress this point because your reviewer has adopted the 
almost standardised retort of those who reject telepathy, professedly because 
of lack of evidence, but actually on a priori grounds. Your reviewer seems 
to favour the hypothesis of ‘“‘a common stimulus” as an explanation. The 
elimination of this and other rather obvious theories of normal causation is 
the elementary routine of any serious researcher, and it is superficial for your 
reviewer to labour this theory. She gives no indication that she has experi- 
mental experience, nor has her review the quality of a mind equipped with the 
knowledge of the literature of research. Her discussion confines itself to the 
few cases I have cited, and misses their main significance because of an 
apparent lack of acquaintance with the thousands of cases recorded. 

The questions your reviewer raises in connection with Gilbert Murray’s 
experiments are, as she should know, in process of being answered in the light 
of further research. Definitions of Telepathy are admittedly tentative. The 
conception that “impressions are transmitted”, for instance, may be too 
naive, but it is inevitable in these days of electrical rays and vibrations, that 
explanations of this mechanistic type should be attempted. Your reviewer 
has probably some such conception in her mind when she makes a point of 
the fact that Professor Murray received information additional to that spoken 
by Mrs. Toynbee. Here she seems to be making her own rules for Telepathy, 
and then saying that if ideas are not “‘transmitted”’ in accordance with these 
rules, then it is not telepathy. She even seems to demand that Professor 
Murray should have received from Mrs. Toynbee a telepathic impression 
verbatim. 

Recent experiments by members of the “‘Society for Psychical Research” 
are forcing a radical revision of our older conceptions of the modus operandi 
of so-called telepathic impressions. For instance, Whately Carrington’s 
discovery of what Dr. Thouless calls “temporal dislocation”’ of responses does 
not fit in with the usual “‘transmitter” and “‘receiver’”’ theory. He found in 
his experiments with pictures which were exposed on successive nights, that 
subjects sometimes did not draw a picture resembling the one exposed on the 
night of the experiment, but one resembling some picture exposed on some 
other night. This led Mr. Soal to re-examine his own experiments, and he 
found similar temporal displacements. Dr. Thouless and Mr. Soal have also 
unexpectedly found that the temporal] displacement has been in the direction 
of “guessing ahead’’, indicating that the subjects’ responses were determined 
by a future event. These and other experiments now continuing are pro- 
ducing results which could radically affect our conception of Mind. I see 
that Mr. Whately Carrington, in 8.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XLVI, June, 1941, 
hazards a theory which he calls the “(One Mind Type’’. He is aware of the 
shortcomings of such a name, especially as for all ordinary purposes we are 
dealing with ‘a plurality of what are usually termed ‘minds’”’, but he 
continues, “. . . the essence of any theory of this type is the supposition that, 
so far as these phenomena are concerned, or, if you prefer it, at the psychol- 
ogical level on which they occur, things happened as if not many minds were 
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involved, but only one’. In applying this theory, which of course is a variant 
of the now familiar ‘‘collective unconscious’, he suggests “that the 
phenomenon of para-normal cognition occurring in the joint mind made up 
of the experimenters’ and the percipients’ ‘sub-minds’ is identical with that 
familiar phenomenon of the single mind known as The Association of 
Ideas...” (p. 306). 


This theory has the merit of postulating the minimum of unknown 
entities, and provides a workable hypothesis for the cases Whately Carrington 
is considering. But it is over-simplified, and more radical assumptions 
would have to be introduced if applied to other types of super-normal cog- 
nition. See for instance Professor Price’s theory of the persistence of sensibilia 
as applied to the phenomena of Hauntings (S.P.R. Proc., Vol. XLV, Dec., 
1939). These and other theories which are being constructed are significant 
of a new approach to para-normal phenomena. 


My personal opinion is that the type of supernormal cognition usually 
included under the term Telepathy will not be understood unless correlated 
with other types of psychical experiences, rather unsatisfactorily described 
as “‘Clairvoyance’’, ‘‘Prevision”’, ““Psychometry’’, ‘““Phantasms’’, etc. 


My purpose in “The Superphysical’’ was to bring under review a wide 
range of these phenomena, with adequate references, but leaving the text 
unencumbered by the detailed records which are more appropriate to articles 
in specialist journals. ‘The Superpkysical’’ may be considered as intro- 
ductory to other work I have in hand. 


The theoretical implications of para-norm:] phenomena interest me 
exceedingly, but the construction of theories was not my purpose in ““The 
Superphysical”’. 

The published results of patient and competent research are too significant 
to be ignored. Dr. Thouless, in his presidential address to the 8.P.R. (Vol. 
XLVII, July, 1942), expressed a point of view which is gaining increasing 
support when he said: ‘“‘By different methods, a number of workers have 
obtained under stringent experimental conditions positive results which 
cannot reasonably be attributed to chance or to experimental error. The 
work of obtaining these results has been laborious, and great credit is due to 
those who have undertaken it. A mere repetition of that work now would 
be a great waste of time. Let us get on to other problems, to be solved by 
other methods. If we meet with sceptics as to the reality of the phenomena 
we are studying, let us refer them to the researches of Rhine, of Soal, and of 
Tyrrell, and not succumb to the temptation of trying to satisfy them our- 
selves’? (p. 13). 

The point your reviewer raises on page 157 regarding what may be 
called the selectivity of telepathic impressions is interesting. In the formally 
planned experiments concentration seems to be necessary, but what function 
this concentration performs is not clear. Certainly in many cases the aware- 
ness of the ‘recipient’ exceeds the bounds of the main idea concentrated upon. 
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The recipient seems to enter into association with another mind in a way we 
do not fully understand. In some of my own experiments with those people 
called ‘psychics’ I have usually failed to transmit my thoughts by concentra- 
tion. Nevertheless, after the ‘psychic’ has induced a condition of light 
trance, he has become aware of my mental states, which were not necessarily 
in. the focus of consciousness. I must repeat that any classifications of para- 
normal phenomena we may make for purposes of study are more or fess 
arbitrary. In our efforts to construct fruitful hypotheses we must at this 
stage review the field of the supernormal as widely as the evidence allows. 


Your reviewer therefore approaches the subject from too narrow an angle, 
and to use her own phrase, she seems to lack “‘the sense of large issues being 
involved’’, otherwise she would hardly have concentrated on comparatively 
trivial points, to the exclusion of any discussion regarding the significance of 
para-normal phenomena. Also, she failed to comment on the main thesis 
that these phenomena are inexplicable in terms of theories which postulate 
that mental responses are solely derived through normal sensory channels. 


I trust it will not be considered discourteous if I suggest that a review 
appearing five years after the publication of a book loses interest and value 
unless the writer appraises its contents against a background of the latest 
researches, which in the case of the subject-matter of ‘““‘The Superphysical”’ 
add corroborative material. 


Psychical research is passing out of the stage of fact-finding with the 
consequence that there is a strongly-felt need for hypotheses. Should not 
the philosopher bring these phenomena within the orbit of his thinking ? 
They are as significant as the Michelson and Morley experiments, and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that they may alter our conceptions of Mind as 
radically as discovery of the earth’s curvature brought the universe into new 
perspective. Consequently, critics who resurrect “‘explanations”’ of telepathy 
long eliminated by practical investigators are merely wearisome, because the 
specialist detects that the elaborately cautious approach and parade of being 
non-commital masks insufficient knowledge to form a judgment. 


Your reviewer hints that she has other theories in reserve when she says : 
“the opponent of telepathy could elaborate various hypotheses to explain the 
event’. That is precisely what the researchers of the S.P.R. would like her 
to do, and her review would have been worth while if she had attempted it. 
I am sure her theories would not lack “‘elaboration”’ if she studied the cases 
to which her ingenuity would have to be applied. But little profit will 
result from studying the evidence if it is approached merely to indulge a 
propensity for refutation. An attitude of critical neutrality is probably the 
soundest mood. 

Yours, etc., 


A. W. OsBorRN. 
South Yarra, 


12th December, 1942. 
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REVIEWER’S REPLY. 


ty commenting on my review Osborn is mainly concerned with the 
treatment of the Telepathy chapter in “‘The Superphysical’’, and my remark 
about insufficient information leads him to stress the fact that he gave 
references to the original records. That remark quite obviously meant that 
Osborn has “‘not given sufficient information regarding the particular cases”’ 
he cites, and applied especially to the account of the Murray experiment. 

Perhaps the most striking defect in that account is the lack of information 
about the relations between Murray and Mrs. Toynbee, and I should say that 
an account which did not give information on a point like that was not worth 
giving, even if it were accompanied by the explicit warning that the reader 
should refer to the original records before he attempted to evaluate the 
experiment. And of course if such information was not contained in the 
records either, Osborn should have chosen some other example, or have 
obtained it in some other way. Actually that warning was not given. It 
was clear that Osborn meant the reader to refer to the records if he wished 
to assess the value of the series of experiments, but not that he was to do this 
before passing judgment on the one case chosen. Instead, at the end of the 
account, Osborn makes the statement: ‘There are many similar examples, 
but the above must suffice to illustrate the intrinsic value of these successes.”’ 
No doubt “the above” could mean just the experiment referred to, but it is 
natural to take it to mean the account just given. (I may mention that, in 
the account of the Sinclair experiment, we are at least told that Irwin is the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Sinclair, a fact which I omitted in the review.) 

Some of Osborn’s remarks suggest that he forgets that it was his book 
and not the “‘subject”’ of telepathy that I was reviewing. However, following 
the remark about insufficient information, I did make the general point 
that no amount of information could be sufficient to give an exhaustive 
account of the situation, which would be necessary if every possible normal 
explanation was to be ruled out. Osborn now speaks of the elimination of a 
common stimulus and ‘other rather obvious theories of normal causation”’ 
being the elementary routine of every serious researcher. But I suggest 
that the mere elimination of every possible common stimulus is a rather 
more difficult affair than he imagines, that it would be only in very special 
circumstances, if any, that it would be possible. As relevant to this, I no 
longer find any difficulty in accepting the hypothesis of a common stimulus 
as the explanation of the Sinclair case cited, for we are not, in our search for 
possible common stimuli, confined to the time occupied by the experiment, 
though no doubt we have to set some limit to the possible temporal interval 
between a cause and its effect. Granted that some limit is needed, it is also 
important that, as the work of the Freudians especially has shown, we may 
need, in order to understand certain behaviour, to take account of an event 
widely separated from it in time, as well as of more recent events. Without 
being describable as its cause, or explanation, such an event might be of the 
utmost importance in relation to the person’s behaviour. Similarly a distant 
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common stimulus (or common experience) might assist us to understand 
such a phenomenon as appears in the Sinclair case, without being its cause ; 
it might make us realise that its cause was an apparently nrelevant common 
stimulus. Thus at first sight it might seem very unplausible to suggest the 
very engaging in the one experiment as the explanation of the common 
behaviour of two people, and yet that is not impossible, since their present 
behaviour might be connected with their behaviour when the experiment 
was arranged. 

Osborn classes me with ‘‘those who reject telepathy professedly because 
of insufficient evidence, but actually on a priori grounds’. I suspect that 
any reason one gave for rejecting telepathy would be attributed to such 
grounds, that Osborn would accept nothing but “‘an attitude of critical 
neutrality”, but he might mean that one should not reject a theory unless 
one can offer some disproof of it. And while many beliefs are quite rightly 
set aside because of lack of evidence, when one cannot neatly dispose of them 
by argument, it is certainly better to be able to offer some disproof. I should 
say then that telepathy is to be rejected because it implies a theory of mind 
which is false. Thus, to link up with the Sinclair experiment, if by “‘the idea 
(or image) of a fork’? we mean what the mind knows at a particular time, 
then that is the physical thing, a fork, and not a mental state, or anything 
mental at all. That sort of point was not taken up in the review because the 
striking thing about the experiments (as recounted at least) was that there 
was nothing to rule out an explanation by reference to a certain amount of 
common experience, and a common stimulus, or perhaps “similar” stimuli. 
I do not mean that it would be a simple matter to find the explanation even 
if one were on the spot. In both the Murray and the Sinclair cases one would 
probably need to use the method of free association, and even in some cases 
where the explanation has been found fairly easily, it might well not have 
been, as is brought out by an incident (supplied by Brill) cited in Freud’s 
‘““Psychopathology of Everyday Life’’. Brill and his wife, in the course of a 
restaurant dinner in New York, found themselves both wondering how a 
Dr. R. was doing in Pittsburgh, though their conversation had been quite 
unconnected with him, and they could not remember hearing o1 speaking of 
him for some time. The mystery was cleared up when they noticed a man 
extremely like him in the restaurant and observed that he must have passed 
their table, so that they could have unconsciously noticed him. Brill points 
out that: “The last that we had heard from Dr. R. was that he had taken up 
private practice in Pittsburgh, and, being aware of the vicissitudes that beset 
the beginner in private practice, it was quite natural that we should wonder 
how he was getting along.’’ And he concludes: ‘‘What promised to be a 
supernatural manifestation was thus easily explained on a normal basis ; 
but had we not noticed the stranger before he left the restaurant, it would have 
been impossible to exclude the mysterious. I venture to say that such 
simple mechanisms are at the basis of the most complicated telepathic 
manifestations ; at least that has been my experience in all those cases that 
were accessible to investigation”? (my emphasis). 
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As to my making a point of the fact that Murray received information 
additional to that spoken by Mrs. Toynbee, Osborn apparently forgets, though 
the review should have reminded him of it, that he made a point of it, seemed 
to find it favourable to the hypothesis that telepathy had occurred ; it may 
be, however, that he stressed it because it fitted in with some other species of 
““para-normal’’ phenomena that he was interested in ; if so, that point should 
have been made clearly and in another place. I fail to see how I seem to be 
“making my own rules for Telepathy’’, etc., in suggesting that unless these 
things were thought by some member of the group, they present a difficulty 
for the explanation offered. Taking telepathy just as some mode of com- 
munication, one would not, any more than in the case of speaking and hearing, 
expect a precise reception on all occasions. But I presume that the success 
of a communication would be gauged by the accuracy of the reception, and 
I think that the reception of extra material, as distinct from omissions and 
mistakes, has a special significance. In any case, if telepathy deals in 
impressions or suchlike, it may be the case that the reception should be 
accurate. When Osborn says that I seem to ““demand that Professor Murray 
should have received from Mrs. Toynbee a telepathic impression verbatim’’, 
he means, I suppose, just that I seem to demand an accurate and full recep- 
tion. But if he means that I seem to expect that Murray should have used 
the exact words of Mrs. Toynbee, there is nothing in the review to explain 
that impression. Rather it was pointed out that it depended on what the 
latter meant by ‘“‘poor’’ whether Murray’s “miserable”? and “unhappy”’ 
constituted a discrepancy. 


Coming to more general matters, it is certainly unfortunate that ““The 
Superphysical’’ was not reviewed earlier, and under such circumstances it 
would in general be proper for a reviewer to take account of the intervening 
work along the same lines. Even if one thought that the writer was on the 
wrong track, this would be called for in some cases, for there are fruitful errors, 
errors which open up problems, give a stimulus to later theorists’ But 
neither Osborn’s book nor the wo1ik which he reviewed in its second part, 
calls for this treatment, because it does not deal with real problems. It 
entertains and attempts to establish theories that should be ruled out by 
reference to other theoretical work, and I suspect that this is due, not to the 
belief that the latter is mistaken, but to a narrowing of attention to this and 
that investigation, to a failure to consider, in any variety of directions, the 
implications of the theory in question. 


It is not, I think, a misinterpretation to say that Osborn, at least, would 
have the critical reader confine himself to the investigations offered by the 
propounders of the various theories, show, if he can, some flaw within that 
narrow compass, and not consider how the theories fit in with other things. 
Perhaps the notion is that other things can always be reinterpreted once we 
are satisfied, in this narrow way, with the theories offered; in any case, the 
following statement in Osborn’s letter bears out my interpretation: “The 
theoretical implications of para-normal phenomena, interest me exceedingly, 
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but the construction of theories was not my purpose in ‘The Superphysical’.”’ 
The investigations he dealt with there have not proved the existence of 
para-normal phenomena so that we can now follow out their implications, 
not in order to test them, but to establish further truths ; nor do they enable 
us to observe the para-normal phenomena directly and with such certainty 
that we do not need any testing (which must involve consideration of implica- 
tions). I suggest that under these circumstances, a consideration of implica- 
tions which only follows, instead of also preceding, the acceptance of theories, 
would lead to the continua] setting up of special principles to meet recalcitrant 
facts. 

The indications which Osborn gives of later researches do not lead me to 
feel that it would have been profitable to follow them up, though they do 
suggest that if he were reviewing the question of telepathy now, he would deal 
with it rather differently, and that information might be given relating to 
some of the questions I raised. There is one question of some interest relating 
to future researches into telepathy, namely whether the more critical 
investigators and the more critical of those sympathetic to telepathy will 
pin their faith on experiments of the type followed out by Rhine. They 
certainly involve less to eliminate than do experiments of the Murray or 
Sinclair type, but then it seems to me that they raise no problems, that 
here it is sensible to refer to coincidence, which is a way of saying that there 
is nothing to explain. 

Finally, I did not discuss the “‘significance of para-normal phenomena’’, 
because where I did not disbelieve people’s accounts or did not suspect 
trickery, I found nothing para-normal. I believe in the need for a certain 
‘mmocence of the mind’ on the part of speculators, that they should not, for 
example, simply reverence all scientific dicta ; but to be ready to believe that 
just anything is possible, as investigators of the super-normal seem to, is 
the negation of speculation. 

ALICE R. WALKER. 
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